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Englands Glory. 
| BY THE 
Benefit of Wool ManufaRtured therein, 


from the Farmer to the Merchant ; and the 
Evil Conſequences of ics Exporta- 
tion UnmanufaQured, 


| Briefly Hinted, 
| With Submiſſion to betrer Judgments. 
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SER Here is no King nor Prince in the World, known 
5 means to ſupport their Splendour and Greatneſs 
JH 25 bis Majeſty of greatBritain,nor bas anyCoun- 

A try orNation ſuch-variety of ſtaple Commodities 
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Pogo within it ſelf, and in ſuch abundance, as hath the 


a ==. © Kingghaqyof Enoland, which are ſaid by ſome to 
be a Hundred Nativ odities, which produceth a Thouſand 
ſorts of Manufact $0 that if wy advantages were duly im- 
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emaE! by experience, or npon Record, that bath ſuch 


proved, 
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droved, England might be a general Mart for the whole World, 
. and then by cogſequence be the glory thereof. That thoſe advanta- 
eS are not "pbovEd is £00 t00 obvious to all that look into it, by 
the ſore-complainrs that are frequently mad- »f the great poverty 
and decay thereof; ard indeed (which is worſt of all) by that ge- 
neral deſperation of ſpirit which will not put forth a band to help, 
ſupport, or prevent the rotal deſolation of our Country, upon a 
prepoſicit opinion, that all endeavours will be rendred truitleſs 
and abortive. 

The conſideration whefeof hath greatly prompted me(who mnſt 
confeſs my ſelf the meaneſt of Thouſands more concerned) to uſe 
the utmoſt of my little skill,and unwearied diligence (though but 
as the Womans mite) toghe right management of ſo great ah un- 
ocneping ."thatthe.thregned ruine.of all may de prevented, and 
(if ſtil ) fomeogt patt of what is loſt may be recovered. 

nd\ whereas many have taken in hand to ſer forth theſe things, 
ſome treating of one thing, and other of another, which it all 
was colleRed and harmonized, it might very much conduce to the 
promoting, of this weighty affair, of ſo publick a value : I ſhall 
confine my felf r0'thofte things only, whereof I have had not only 
credible information, but a conſiderable(though a ſad)experimen- 
tal knowledge; and ina more particular and eſpecial manner that 
of Wool,;and -of its Manufartare and. Conſequences, which a- 
mongſt many, is the Richeſt Treaſure in his Majeſties Dominions, 
the flower, ſtrength, and ſinews of this Nation; a Land uniting 
the People into Societies, for their own Utility; it is the Milk and 
Honey to the Grazier and Country Farmer , the Gold and Spices 
of the Eaſt and. Welt Jndzes to the Merchant, and Citizens, the 
continued ſupply of Bread to the Poor : and in a word,the Exche- 

uer of wealth, and ſtaple of proteRion to the whole; both a- 

roadand at home ; and therefore of full merit to be had in per- 
petual remembrance, defence,and encouragement for the moſt ad- 
vantageous improvement thereof. 

The Wools of England(before it was manufactured within it ſelf) 
have ever been of great, account and eſteem abroad, ſufficiently 
teſtified unto, 7 [ eat amity, whichyt begat, and for many 


Hundred Years (inviola bly) maintained, bWween the King of Eng - 
ty, only for the great benefit, that(from 


laud and Dukes of Burg : 
tat 
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thax Commodity ) did.accrew to that People; jnſamuch” thar the 
Engliſh Wools,they receiv'd at 6 d.per Pound; they returned again 
Ghrough their induſtrious manufattyre thereof ).in Cloth,at x0 -, 
per Yard, .to the great inriching ofithat- State, both in the ad- 
vancement of the Revenues of their Soveraign, and in a full em- 
ployment (thereby) continued among the People ; whereby the 
Merchants of this Nation were occaſioned, ( as a People unwil- 
ling to be wholly diſpriviledged of ſo great a denett) to tranſport 
themſelyes (withtheir Families (in great numbers) into Flanders, 
from whence they held a conſtant Commerce with moſt parts of 
the World , this continued without intermiſiion, berween Eng - 
land and Burgandy, until King Edward the 3d. made his mighty 
Conquelts over Frnce,& Scotland, and as a ſuitable improvement 
of ſo great a mercy, did wiſely projec, and alſo accompliſh the 
manufacture of Wools within the Bowels of this Kingdom, -to the 
caps inriching of his own People; and alſo to the Peopling of 

is new Conquered Dominions ; the memory of whoſe wiſdome 
and care for his People, is worthy to be had in remembrance by 
Engliſh Men, unto the Worlds end. 

The ſaid. King having thus ſetled-the manufafture of Wools 
within the Kingdom of England, confined it by a penal Statute, 
which ( at firſt ) reached not only ro Goods, Chanels, and-Land, 
but alſo to Members, and Life it ſelf 3 but in a ſhort time repealed 
the rwo latter thereof, continuing the other in its full force to re- 
main to future Generations : which exceeding great advantage tO 
the proſperity of the Engliſh Trade, hath now continaed theſe 
ThreeHundred Years,by the vigilancy of the Kingdoms Monarchs, 
and the proteRion of its Laws, in the continued careful execution 
thereof upon offenders, with more than a little-diligence to pro- 
vide againſt the thirſting defires of Foreiners to wrelt this Na- 
tive priviledge ( of ſo great a moment) out of Englsſh hands, 
which by the providence of God (through the great care of our 
Anceſtors) has been (for many Ages) enjoyed by the Nation, as 
it is indeed its proper right : But ſo it is, that (for ſome years paſt) 
the diligence of Foreiners, to enrich -themſelves upon us, has 
ſo much exceeded our care to preſerve our ſelves, that it's now 
come to, if not beyond a queſtion, Who have the greateſt benefit 
of the manufafture of Englzſþh Wools, they who have no right un- 
rot, or they ro whom of right it doth belong ? Thar 
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That this is indeed ſo, will appear, by eonfidering that not only 
Holland, Flanders, and Zealand have long ſucked the ſweetneſs of 
the ſinews of our Trade ; but France is likewiſe learning to be 
t00 hard for us, as is manifeſt by the great quantities of Wools, 
that (of late years) have been tranſported from England and Ire- 
land thither 3 how injurious it muſt be to us,is alſo unqueſtionable, 
xf we conſider the conſequence thereof, which was (without que- 
tion) much in the Eye of onr Anceftors, as appeares by what is 
above hinted in Edward the 34s time, and in ſeveral Kings Reigns 
fince. 

Every Pack of Wool ſent tor France,doth prevent us (not only) 
of the benefit of the manufaQure thereof, but of two Packs more 
beſides it elf, viz. Thus, it being combing, and combed Wool 
(for the moſt part) exported thither, the French(having no Wools 
of their own, but ſuch as are very courſe) are not able to make 
Cloth, or fine Stuff, without the conjunRion of ours therewithall ; 
there being none (to my beſt information) fit for that purpoſe in 
all the World, but ours only, all other being likewiſe courſe, but 
Spaniſh, and that much too fine ( eſpecially tor Worked Sruffs,and 
not in any wiſe fit for combing ; ſo that without Enghſh or»[riſh 
Wools there can be no fine Worſted Stuffs, nor a muddle ſort of 
Cloth made, inthe whole World ; neither will any Wools be well 
mixed together, but Engliſh and Sp 1niſh,(only for Cloth) becauſe 
the Spaniſh is with the Engliſh of one nature, being tormerly 
Exgljb Sheep, though now much finer, from the alteration of the 
Climate, and the nature of the Land whereon it is fed, as by good 
experience appeareth here in England, both neer, and at a farther 
knee, , 3 

Wherefore the exportation of Engl:ſþ Wools into France muſt 
of necefficy be greatly prejudicial to this Nation, not only in the 
quantity ſent over, but alſo in rhe advantage which is thereby gi- 
ven them to manufacture a double portien of their own Wool, 
(which formerly was little worth) into ſuch commodiries,as ſpoyls 
us of the a. vantage of our proper Trade, not only thither, but 
alſo into other parts, w4z.- in theſe three reſpects. - 

Firſt, The combed of the Engl:-ſh Wool makes Wooffe for the 
Warpes of the French Wool, and ſo takes up (it may be) as much 
as the quantity above ſpecified, to every Pack of Engliſh _— 

Ww 
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withont which, they can (only) with their Wool make Rugs, and 
at the beſt, Cloth for Sea-men, and the like. 

2dly. Their combings or pinnions, viz, the ſhort Wool that's 
combed out of the Worlſted, ſerves for their Linnen warpto make 
fome of their Druggets, becauſe their Linnen being fine ſpun, and 
coloured, is not diſcernable to all Perſons, to be that we call Linſie 
Woolſee . 

wt The fineft ſhort Engliſh Wool is mixed with the loweſt of 
Spaniſh Wool,called ſhort Wool, for ſome of their beſt Druggets, 
that is woove for Worſted Chanies, and alſo for a middle ſort of 
Broad-cloth,about 10 5. or 12 5. per Yard.This is the cauſe(T judg) 
that ſhort Spamſh Wool is ſo ſcarce here in England, 

Now if we conlider theſe things together, the dammage of the 
exporting of this one Pack from Englandto France,at about 10 /. 
or 121, 70 - quicaryy the manufauring of rwo Packs more 
in England, which would be worth one 1001, Englanas loſs ( in 
the whole) by the exportation of a Pack of Wool, is little leſs 
than gol. in its firft exportation,moreover confiderins the Cuſtom 
paid when exported (if manufattured in England ) with the Frait 
and Cuſtom where it is imported , the produ& of all theſe char- 
ges augmenting the 1001. when ſold there, laid out in another 
commodity beyond Sea, the Cuſtom whereof being paid there, 
with Frait and Cuſtom (when imported) in England, it's much, if 
it do not more than double the frſt principal. 

Now,if it be ſo,that the exportation of one Packof Englifh wool, 
exported at 10 /. or 121, be neer 2001, dammage to the King and 
Kingdom in general,is the conſequence; what will bethe loſs in the 
exporting of 10. or 15' Thouſand Packs into France (in two Years 
time) is eaſily accounted (by ſuch) as are concerned in the affaires; 
And although this evil is almoſt incredible to many, yet it is too 
manifeſt, ro ſuch as have made (ſomething) their buſineſs to-look 
into it ; and not only ſo, but theſe further inconveniences muſt 
(by this means) ariſe upon us. 

Firſt, The ſpoylng of our Trade with France in all ourWoollen 
manufaCtures, as Joth already appear, by the Impoſt pur upon the 
ſame, there, from 20. to 40; per Cent, fince fo great quantitie 
of our VVools is exported thither, whereunto wotul experience 
Bay be a ſufficient wunels. 
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And ſecondly, In time it will capacitate the French, as well as 
the 'Dutch, ( if not much better) to under-ſell our Enghſb Mer. 
chants, in Forrein Parts, y (poſlibly) in our own Copntry, (to 


this, I ſhall only mention the words of a Merchant in Flaxders, 
by Letter to another here,treating on this matter thus, We Engliſh 
have our throats cut, with our own Weapons, wondering at the ft ups- 
dit y of the E noliſh here, that they ſhould fe long omnt, to poſſeſs the 
King's Majejty with this deplorable and dangerous caſe, m reſpet4 
ro the preſent and future inconveniences thereof, ) by reaſon where- 
of (as in time the French will not only prevent our Engliſh wool- 
len manufactures, to be ſold in Fraxce (as before minded) and alſo 
in other Forrein Parts, but alſo bring theirs into England, and ſell 
them for four times the value hereto the great hor. 7 of them- 
ſelves, and to the impoveriſhing of rhe £nglſh, only by new fan- 
taſtick fopperies; for which the Engliſh pay not leſs than ſome bun» 
dred thouſands in a year, to get themſelves into the French mode, 
So much (inceed) have we been deceived (in this matter) to our 
ſhame, as well as to our apparent loſs; that whereas ( in time of 
the late War) with the Dutch and Frexch, thole- French Druggets 
were thereby much prevented, many Engliſh ſtriped broad. cloths 
rent through into three parts (about 10.5.per Yard, price). being 
put into the form of French Druggets, were ſold in each part as 
8 5. per Yard; and ſo (inthe whole) came to 14, 4 5s, per Yard. 
So likewiſe it is certainly true, that many of thoſe Druggets made 
here in England 'goe for French, and in order thereuntso, dire&ted 
to French Men in ſome of our Southern parts, have from thence 
been conveighed unto- Lendon (and there ſold for French Goods) 
to bave coloured the buſineſs with the Cuſtom-houle Officers, to 
ſave the Cuſtom of French Druggets, And this continued (long, 
before the cheat could be diſcovered ; but being once found out 
by the Clothier, (who could not (to his own private advantage ) 
conceal ſuch an apparent injury to his Country, it was ſoon pre- 
vented: whereby we may come to ſee (with clearneſs) the advan- 
tage, that that People makes upon,our-Ergliſh faniies, by over- 
ſelling us in the ſame kind of commoditzes, that they make out of 


our Engliſh Wools, joyned ( as before minded) with their own ; 
having alſo an advantage thereunto, by the cheapneſs of the mas» 
nufactures thereof, beyond what we. can do (the French being 


very 
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yery populous,and living harder than we can in England; as is evi- 
dent by their Linnens, that Paying Fraight and Cuitom with profit 
to the Merchant, yet can be a -_ cheaper than can be made 
in Engl-1rd, 

Bur fo it is, that the advantage we give them, beſides, in the 
mixture of our Wools with theirs, 1s ſuch, that whereas their 
Wool of it ſelf, is not worth above 41. per Pack, being mixed 
with ours, becomes ſo fit for Worlted-!tufftes, as that it comes to 
be wortl: no leſs than 127. per Pack, So that all thoſe things con- 
ſidered, it becomes obvious to every Eye, (that doch noi(wilfully) 
cloſe it ſelf ) rhat the exportation of Wool trom England 2nd Ire- 
land is of a dangerous and deſtruftive nature to the very being of 
the Trade of this Kingdom. Whatever objections have been made 
(with reſpe& to the Graziers preſent advantage) thereunto,whoſe 
loſs may poeilibly be ſuppoſed (by prohibiting exportation ) to bg 
about 20 5s, in every Pack of Wool that's ſo exported : In anſwer 
whereuni0, I have this to ſay, That though it may be granted, it 
will be ſo for a time in this one particular commodity, yet ſuch 
will (thereby) be the ſpoyl of the general Trade of the Nation, 
that what is gotten in one, will be loſt in every other commodity, 
as Corn, Beefs, and Muttons; on cach of which, with the Wools, 
the Farmers and Graziers advantage doth much more than equally 
depend; belides the inevitable danger of the ruine of our Trade, 
and fo conſequently the ſtarving of our Poor, without ſome ex- 
traordinary means for their ſupport ; who while the priviledge of 
our Trade is kept inviolate with other Nations, we have money 
plentifully to expend for the advancement of the Farmers and the 
Graziers; for that is that which chiefly advanceth the Grazier and 
Farmer, which is Fleſh and Corn, and not the quantity of Wool, 
as afterwards will more fully appear. 

And it hath always been obſerved (in former and latter times) 
hitherto, that when the Clothiers have had the beſt Trade at Lon- 
on, the Farmer did not- looſe his ſhare in the advantage thereof 
in the Country , according to the diſpoſe of providence, who hath 
ordered Nations, but more eſpecially the People of every Nation, 
(in matters of this kind) to depend upon each other, and ſo to riſe 
or fall together, as they are deſigned to mercy, or to judgment, by 
the band of God. Theſe things conſidered, with a little delibe- 

ration, 
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ration, it will manifeſtly appear, that the exporting of our Eng- 
liſh Wool, will not only prove the ſpoyl of our Merchants and 
lothiers Trade, and ſo conſequently expoſe the Poor to deſpe- 
rate ſtraits for ſubſiſtence, but (in ſhort time) muſt of neceſtiry 
make the Country-mens imployments (of every kind ) to come 
to little, and ſo make them uncapable of paying Rent. 

For, if it be ſo, that while we have bur a little Trade, we can 
hardly live one by another, What may be expected, if our Trade 
ſhould be taken away ? which is now more in danger (by the 
French ) than it hath been theſe 300. Years paſt--- And then we 
may conſider, what the price of Wool nay be in England, when 
we by our remiſneſs ſhall loſe our Trade, by the skill and circum- 
venting praftices of Foreiners, and we helping forwards for a 
ſuppoſed profit ; For there was not more art and skill in our An- 
celtors, to bring home the work at fi-ſt to the Wool, and prohi- 
biting the exportation thereof, and ſerling the manufaRuring in 
England, than is now to export the materials thereof unmanu- 
factured. The neceſſary coniequence will be to bring the Price of 
Wool (as it was 300. Years agon, when molt was exported) to 
6 4. per Pound, as appears in a little Piece, called, The Gol1en 
Fleece, written by W, S. Gent.) inthe Year, $6. although the 
Cloth made in Flanders of our Wools, at 6 4. per Pound, was 
then ſold here in England at 10 5. per Yard, when at this Day the 
Cloth made in England of Wool, worth 12 d. per Pound will hard- 
ly yield 7 5s. per Yard, which is above 3o. per Cent. worſe to the 
&npglkſh Trade now, than it was to the #lemmings formerly, 

And though for the preſent, the price of Wool be riſen by its 
exportation, yet if the quantity lately exported (being no leſs than 


20. Thouſand Packs) had been kept in _—_— the quantity ( if 


not with 10. Thouſand Packs more) would in time have been ex- 
ported in the particular manufaQtures.. For if the Wool was not 
exported to thoſe places beyond the Seas, there to be manufaRu- 
red, they muſt of neceſlity have our Woollen manufacture, and 
then could not have thoſe advantages (as before hinted) by our 
Wools, to improve the French wool, and ſhort Spaniſh wool, and 

their fine-ſpun Linnens. 
By all which, it is ſo obvious, that in time to come, the VVools 
in England would be much cheaper, becauſe by the aforcſaid 
; means 
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means,leſs Wool would be uſed in England, and beſides that which 
would be uſed, the manufacture would be ſo low that it could nor 
hear up any price (as is begun already in France, and will ſudden- 
ly follow in Exgland) for it is generally reported, that'Wool is 
as cheap in France at this Day, as it is in ſome parts where it 15 u- 
ſed in England. And if it be fo now, what in reaſon can be ex- 
pected, as the effects of theſe two things ? viz The firſt, when the 
great quantity that is lately exported to France, with thoſe three 
additions betore hinted, that the 20, Thouſand Packs helps to 
work out, and eſpecially moſt making VVorſted Stuffs, which 
goes as far by that means, as 40. Thouſand Packs of Wool would 
if uſed in England, becauſe it would be made more into ſubitan- 
tial Cloaths, which confumes more Wool, than thoſe light and 
thin Stuffes do: which is a ſufficient Anſwer to that Objection,that 
the great quantity of any commodity, that is exported, mult be of 
ſcarcity, and ſo conſequently raiſe the price : which I muſt con- 
teſs, if it was a conſumptive commodity, but it js quite contrary 
in this, For as our experience is, when the VVool was all uſed in 
England, (or very little exported) then it was 18 4. per Pound, 
and when all, or the greateſt part was exported, it. was at 6 4, per 
Pound, 

The wiſe Man ſaith, What ts, hath been z and, what hath been, 
may be aoam ,, and ſo no new thing. 

I ſhall conclude with a ſhort review of the Graziers and Farm- 
ers preſent loſs : In the greatelt Commodity, which pays his Rent, 
as was formerly hinted, Suppoſe, through want oft Trade, Mut- 
ton be fold but at 6 d. per Quarter (which is bur little) being 2 5, 
per Sheep 3 and there being tome Sheep that one 100, will but pro- 
duce a Pack of Wool (though ſome leſs) that comes to 10 1, which 
1s the worth of: the Pack of Wool, (and ſo proportionably as to 
Bzefs) which is wholly loſt to the Grazier, 

And for the Corn (as Tſuppoſe ) there may be about 50 /s. 
wortl:, (as far as I can judge in my travels, ro One Hundred 
Sheep throughout the Nation, which for want of a Trade, it may 
noi (at ſore ſeaſons) come to. Thirty or Forty at moſt, and if a 
good Trace, it may be worth Sixty or Seventy : By which means 
it may ca'tiy be demonſtrated, how the Farmers come to be im- 


yoyertthed. 
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The' advantage- of the Tenant conſiſts in the advance -of the 
wy Commodity that pays his Rent, which is not in Wool, 

ut in Corn: and it isa neceſſary conſequence, that there being 
ſo many Thouſand Families depending upon the Cloathing Trade, 
which (as before hinted) was inftrumenral to advance the price of 
Corn, that where-ever Trade is, there People are moſt populous, 
and when thoſe Perfons are deprived of their Tuds: Jnad 
ing wholly upon it, they.muſt unayoidably come to the Pariſhes : 
which is in many Places begun already, and Daily increaſing ; 
and feared in time will ſo increaſe, that the Poor will be expeRing 
mote than there will be to contribute ro them, And as theny be 
in many: Country Pariſhes Ten that live on the Trade, for One 
that can live of himſelf. VVhat will become of thoſe Pariſhes, 
when the Trade is gone ! So that it may _ be concluded that 
the Farmers loſs for want of Trade is four-fold greater than the 
Pack of VVool, bythe lowneſs of the price of Corn, And this 
is the rrue reaſon: for thoſe Perſons that formerly, when there 
was a Trade, could lay out Ter Shillings in Corn, have now bur 
Frve Shillings, which being multiplyed by Hundreds of Thou- 
ſands inthe Nation, itwill be no difficult point to ſee which way 


the Grazier and Farmer come to be undone, and ſo are forced to. 


give up their Lands. into their Landlords hands : For it is not ſo 
much the ſuper-abounding Crops that leſſens the price of Corn, 
but the want of Money. For Ihave known as much Corn grow 
Yearly, formerly, as is now, (when Trade was good) to be 
20, Or 3o, per Cenz, dearer than now. 
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Ince the foregoing papers were printed , I metwith an 
Objection againſt what was aſſerted page the 4th. (viz 
The French having that advaptage of our Engliſh Wool, 
to help work up theirs being worſers and likewiſe, that 
according to my beſt Information, there was.none fit for 
ſuch purpoſes in all the world, (viz,) for fine Worſteds, 
or a middle ſort of Cloath , but Engliſh and 1riſh (which is all 
one ; ) The Objection were ,that there was Wools in moſt parts 
of the world; therefore why not proper for thoſe purpoſes ? 
Anſwer, that there is Wools was never gainſaid , -but that there 
is ſuch Wool for, fineneſs and ſubſtance in all the world , except 
Spaniſh, I cannot as yet ever receive , ( as before IT hinted) any 
fatisfaRory accompt. For the better ſatisfaction of the Reader, I 
ſhall give ſome account of the natures of Wools in England, but 
firſt of Spaniſh Wools : They are the fineſt in all the world for 
Cloath, but not ſo fit for Worſted, being too fine and ſhort, and 
thoſe Wools alſo are one in nature with our Engl:ſh , being at 
Grit from Sheep that were Engliſh Tranſported thitherz and 
though that be much finer by reaſon of the Climate, yet is ie-{till 
one in naturez next tO it is Lempſter Wool, almoſt as fine as 
Spaniſh ;, then next part of Shropſhire and Srafford-ſhire, part of 
Gloceſter-ſhire, Wilts, Dorſet, Hampſhire, part of Suſſex,and 
part of Kent, Summerſet, Devon, and Cornwall , moſt part for 
Cloath, ſome ſmall parts for Worlteds-Amongtt all theſe Coun- 
ties, there is 9.4, per pound difference in the priſes of one place, 
(viz) Lempſter, from ſome other parts; but then again part of 
Suſſex and Surrey, Middleſex, Hertfordſhire, and ſome other 
Counties 2, 4. 3. 4. per pound cheaper ghen the loweſt of the 
abovementioned Counties ; but then for Barkeſhire ; Bucking- 
ham, Warwick,, Oxford, Leiceſter, dn FR—_ 
an 
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aud Lincoln, part of Kent MG Kunney Marſh,molt part of the 
laſt mentioned Counties,and part of 1r-ſþ Wools is ſo proper for 
Worſted Stuffs, .that all the world cannot be compared with it. 
And hence it is, that the cares of our Anceſtors have been ſuch , 
(@er lince King Edward the 3d. in moſt Kings Reignes) there 
have been ſome Lawes made or altered,and-in ſome Kings Reigns 


altered three or four times to make it effefual: and for a memo-+ 


rial to furureGenerations,are theWool-packs in theLords Houſe 
in Weſtminſter for Seats,to.put them in mind of what is the foun. 
dation of the Riches of the Kingdome , that it is by the various 
. ſtreams of the Manufactures thereof, as formerly in the Front 
briefly hinted fromghe Farmer to the Mexchant, I ſhall: now en- 
deayour to give ſome particular account how all are conſerved , 
And before 1'do this, give me leave to inſert theObſervation of a 
worthy Author Sir Walter Rawleigh,that I have met withal ſince 
the former Papers were Written,who ſajth, That,then which was 
in King Fames's Reign, about fourſcore thouſand undreſt & un- 
dyed Cloaths yearly were Tranſported : whereby it was evident 
that theKingdome hath been yearly deprived of about 400000.], 
which in fifty five years is near 20 Millionsghat would have been 
gained by the labour of poor Workmen in that time , with the 
Merchants gains for bringing in dying Stuffs , and returns. of 
Cloaths dreſt and dyed, with other benefits to the Realm, beſides 
exceeding inlargeing of Traffick, and increaſe of Ships. and Ma- 
riners, 

There would have been gained in that time, about three Milli- 
ons by increaſe of Cuſtoms upon Commodities returned for 
Cloaths dreſt and dyed, and for dying Stufts which would have 
been more plentifully brought in and uſed for the ſame. 

There hath been alſo Tranſported inthat time yearly,by Bayes, 
Narthern and Devonſhire Kerzyes white , about 50000; Cloaths 
counting three Kerſyczto a Cloath , whereby hath been loſt a- 
bour five Millions by thoſe ſorts of Cloaths , in-that time which 
would have come to poor Work-men for their. labour , with 
Cuſtoms for dying Stuffs, and the peoples profit for bringing 
them in with returns ofother Commodities andFraights for ſhip- 
P1Ng+ 
Bayes are Tranſported white into Amſterdam, and being os 
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dyed and dreſt, are ſhipped into - Portugal,and other King- 
domes, where they are fold in the name of _ Bayes, ſetting 
their own Town Seals upon them; ſo that we loſe.the very name 
of our home-bredCommodities,and other Countrys cet the Re- 
putation .and Credit thereof, Lamentable it is that this Land 
ſhould be deprived of fo many above- mentioned Millions \ as 
that our Native Commodittes.of Cloath, ordained of G44 for 
the natural Subjects, being ſo Royal and rich in it ſelf, ſhould be 
driven to ſo ſmall advantage of Reputation &Profit to your Ma- 
jelty and People . and ſo much improved and intercepted by 
—_— conſidering that God hath enabled and given your 
Majeſty power to advance dreſling and dying, and Tranſporting 
all your Cloaths within a-year or two : I- ſpeak it knowingly, to 
ſhew how it may be done laudibly, lawfully, and approved to be 
Honourable, feaſeable,and profitable. | 

He obſ&rves alſo the increaſe of his MajeſtiesCuſtoms, by bring- 
ing in and ſpending of dying Scutts, as alſo ſtrength in ſhipping, 
& ſetting ſo many thouſands of poor on workza}to noting that in 
the Low-Countrys,whege theſe Cloaths aredrelt and dyed, they 
ſtretch them to ſuch unreaſonable length , contrary to our Law, 
that they prevent and foreltale our Markets , and croſs the juſt 
prohibition of our State and Realm,by their Agents,and Factors, 
lying in divers places with our ownCloaths, to the great decay of 
hisKin dome in general,& diſcredit to ourCloaths in particular. 
Again, he addy, t at"if the accounts were truly known, it would 
be found that they make not clear profit only by Cloath Tranſ- 
ported rough, undreſt , and undyed, fixty thouſand pounds a 
year; but it is molt apparent your Majeſty, in your Cuſtoms , 
your Merchants in their Sales and Prizes ; your SubjeRts in their 
Labours, for lack of dreſſing and dying z your Ships and Mari- 
ners in not bringing in of dying Stuffs, ſpending of Alawm(ifnor 
Copper as )) are hindered yearly near a Million of pounds: $o that 
Trade is driven to that great-hinderance of your Majelty and 
People , by permitting your Native Commedities to pals rough, 
undreſt, and undyed. Thus Sir Walter Rawleigh. 

Now if it was thus with £7vland fo _ oe, when the Wool 
was ſpun and made here into ſubſtantia Cloath - and that for 
want only of dreſiing and dying , many Millions were loſt to the 
King and Kingdom ; What then 0 been the loſs of ſo _ 
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chouſand Packs of Wool an? without any improvement; 
eſpecially that to France, the conſequence of which is more pre- 
judicial (as hath been demonſtrated.) than can be imagined (ac- 
counting but one hundred pounds dammage by one Pack of 
Wool, ) of which there are no leſs than ten thouſand yearly , if 
not much more exported , by which there is dammaye a Million 
of p#unds ſterling, yearly to this Kingdome, ( beſides the ſuffer - 
ing of the Poor tor want of Imployment ) -out of which his Ma- 
jelties dammage cannot be leſs then 10000. pound yearly: The 
leſſening of Shipping, and diſcouragement of Mariners, ; 
- 7 of this Kingdome hereby deſerve alſo to be conſi- 

ered. . 

Next then to his Majeſtyes loſs , is that of the Merchant and 
Cloathier ; after which muſt follow detriment to all other per- 
ſons depending- on Trade, there being ſuch a Connexion of 
Trades one to another, and (the whole of Trade beingenlarged 
by the abounding of Laborious People. Thoſe ſupply the Far- 
mers and Graziers with money , *for you t9 ſupply the Gentry, 
They again ſcatter it amongſt the Tradeſmen ,-as may be wit- 
neſſed by the building of the City of Loon , how Proviſion and 
all Conſumptive goods are advanced by it: by which circulation 
all degrees are either imployed , enriched , or both , and hence 
naturally comes Content, Harmony , 'and Pleafure,. one in ano- 
ther; the Poor being by Imployment delivered from fear of 
want, the Gentry, Merchant, and Tradeſmen, by the eſtabliſh. 
ment of Trade therein, This Rationally is the ſtrength of any 
People,Poverty and Idleneſs brings their ſhame and Ruine,which 
would unavoidably follow want ofTrade, And ſo much the more 
where the greateſt Trade bath been ; if it fails, the greater Po- 
verty is and will be, And to inſtance , ashere, in London, the 
Trade in Proviſion is the more , ſo by Conſequence it muſt be 
dear, and ſo. beſt for all; ſo of the other hand , if the City 
ſhould be forced to keep ſo many thouſands, when all their work 
is done, as is now inthe Building , it wogld be a great burden:: 
{o the caſe is in-Englandin this particular , where great Trade 
have been formerly kept, and drawn ſeveral Families thither,and 
have raiſed Commodities there; but when it fails , it is a miſera- 
ble {tate and condition thoſe places are in, To return, in _ 
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there is ſuch Connexion and dependency one upon another jn 
England, that if one fail , allthe ret more or leſs, either more 
near, or remotely are concerned; as in the natural body, when a- 
ny member fails , the whole ſuffers thereby ,; and as all Trades 
and degrees of men may ſuffer by one miſtake in Trades, and in 
none more probably. I will fay then this of Wool, as Mer- 
chants,Artificers, Farmers, Sea-men, Fiſher-men, being the peo- 
le, which by their ſtudy and labour do principaly , it not only 
Tring in, or give occaſion to the bringing in of wealth to the Na- 
tion, and other kind of people (v1z.) Nobility,Gentry,Lawyers, 
Phyſicians, Schollars of all forts, Shop-keepers are they that re- 
ceive fromtheſe, and diſtribute it again, and all are conſequently 
concerned inthis richTreafure of Wool, becauſe this being a Ma- 
nufature at home, ſets more hands at work than half the Nati- 
on. . 
May I not with modeſty and within Compaſs, ſay three parts of 
Laborious and Induſtrious people? conlidering that moſt of the 
ſhipping is imployed in this affair, and alſo ſo many Trades that 
depend immediatly upon this of Cloathing , that moſt of other 
Trades are but for Proviſion , either in Food or Conveniencies 
for Cloathing : and ſo from his Majeſty to the meaneſt , all are 
more or leſs concerned, The King moſtly ;-not only in that his 
People are þy that moſtiimployed and provided for , nor-in that 
ſuch a Staple Trade, the like whereunto the world hath not with 
good. Advantage thereby is maintained ; but becauſe ſo great 
a Revenue comes direAly into him upon the Trade, occaſioned 
thereby : Thus as the King gains, or ſuffers moſt, ſo the perſons 
that have the greateſt Eſtates or Trades, and fo all proportion- 
ably to the Beggar. - And alſo conſidering that an aceuſtomary 
thing begets ſeach an-habir that is hard to reduce , as in our 
rough and undreſt Cloath tro Holand, ſo it will be with all our 
ManufaRures in France; nay I am informed that the French 
hath not only impoſed a , great Tax upon our Woollen Manyu- 
faRtures, from twenty to forty per cent,but have alſs(as is affirm- 
ed, beſide that their impoſition |) abſolutely prohibited our 
Cloaths coming there am the more large in the demonflration 
of this affair, not only becauſe this hath coſt me many years la- 
bour and ſtudy to conſult all farts of concerned perſons , be- 
5 | ſides 
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ſides mine own experience about ir 4 nor becauſe it is ſo hard tg 
codvince people of the meanſt capacity,but ſome of the wiſer ſorr, 
how to cure this diſmal malady : which ſome deſpairing of, have 
rather thoughts- of ſetting up ſome other ManufaRture in Lieu of 
endexvonrs to prevent the exportation of Wool andManufaftur- 
ing of that'at home , looking thereon as a thing not to be over- 
come,(as that of Linnens in ſome capable parts of England) and a 
better improvement in the.produdt of forrein plantations, which 
may alſo be ſet upon together herewith as an addgion, ſo as ſeve- 
ral ſorts of perſons may be ſer better on work, not capable of 
this employment, and yet no prejudice to this of Cloathing : for 
all other Countryes bave the'advantage of Exglana; or are equal 
t9 us in other ManufaRures proper to their Tountreys, but not in 
this of Cloathing:and it will be found that all Trades in England, 
wholly diſtin& trom this of Cloathing, bring not the tythe of ad- 
vantage that this doth. | ; 

Since men catinot rationally believe the efteRts to be greater 
than the cauſe, the moſt of ox hs Manufactures either is in being, 
or brought to uſe , by the Manufactures of Wool ; even from 
the Farther to the Merchant all are concerned in this of Wool , 
as may hereafter more appear. Ir now remains that we ſum up 
Englands loſs by the:exportation of ourWool to Forrein Parts; 
not only in the advantage we might have by the ManufaQtureing 
' thereof, here in England, as formerly noted ; but allo in the im- 
porting af Dutch Cloath 5 and more in French Manufactures , 
becaule England improves not their own Wools, and of the hu. 
mour of En9liſh peoplezin putting ſuch a value upon French fan- 
cies, when themſeives are ina better capacity, if improved, to 
produce the like, or better, and fave the following ſums, 

+1. One Million of pounds Srerling yearly , mthe Exportati- 
on of our Wool, 

2; Five hundred thouſand pounds in rough Cloath , which is 
bur half what Sir Walter Rawleigh obſerves 1n his time, 

3. One hundred thouſand pound yearly, in Importing French 
Manufactures ſuperfluous. | 

4. Many thouſand pounds in Importing Dutch Cloath, 

5+ And laſtly,the evil conſequences thereof iq loſeing ourShip- 
ping, which would be encouraged thereby,& are the {trength -o 
walls 
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Walls of our Kingdome, as morgparticularly doth appear here- 
after, 

Having now diſcovered the dammage, it is ro Evglard, in the 
Tranſportation of Wool from the King to the meaneſt, 7 (hall 
endeavour alſo to diſcover the methods how it is dones and 
before I ſhall preſcribe Remedy ( for it is not enough ro know 
diſtempers, eſpecially ſuch thar are ſo Conſumptive , ) it is re- 
quiſite to know the cauſe of thoſe diſtempers ; or elſe the ſup- 
poſed Remedies will in time come to be a diſeaſe, as it is too 
much in this caſe at this day in England : where the cauſes are 
miſtaken, the Remedies are conſequently miſapplyed, whezeby a 
diſeaſe in ſuppoſition becomes one in effett; the methods or 
ways of this evil are---Firſt, in Rumny Marſh in Kent , where 
the greateſt part of rough Wooll is exported from England, put 
aboard French Shallops by night , ren or twenty men well armed 
tro guard it , ſome other parts there are, as ig S«ſſex, tHampſhzre, 
and Eſſex, the ſame methods may be uſed, bur not fo conveni- 
ently, The ſame for coombed Wool from Canterbury, they will 
carry it ten or fifteen miles at night towards the Sea , with the 
like guara as perore ;, but for other parts it muſt be done partly 
by the Remiſneſs of the Officers of his Majelties Cuſtoms , and 
eafie Compolition for the forfeitures of the Bonds , as more ſhall 
appear anon, 

And then for coombedWool in other parts,ſome is ſlypped off 
from London for Bales of Drapery ; nay ſome at Lime, and alſo 
at Exon, where there is ten thouſand pounds Sterling weekly 
1M our in the woollea ManufaRtury , which is moſt for Work- 
mens wages : 1 know no place clear; and then another reaſon, 
why perſons are not detected, is, becauſe all the wools that have 
been taken in thoſe parts , where moſt hath been exported, 
have been ſuffered to go off at the ſame places after Judgments 
palt, and by the Officers,to the ſame perſons at a lowrate, being 
uuder rated to thoſe very men that intended to ſhip itat firſt : ſo 
that the evil is never like to be avoyded that way ; only that 
which is taken; happily may be a little the dearer,to keep theTrade 
going; for I have enquired, and cannot underſtand, but of two 
parcels of wool that have been ſeaſed on in Kenry that have been 


uſed in England, but all ſent away, and ſo his Majelties provi- 
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dence ischeated , who keeps Wervants at great wages to prevent 
ſuch abuſes. | | 
And then another cheat is under a pretenſe of wool from 
Hampron, to the Iflands of Ferſey and Gernſey,8 ſometimes from 
other parts which is againſt the Law , for there is no wool to be 
exported to thoſe Iſlands, but only from Hampron , and that by 
Law ſhould be by weight: but now it goes by groſs, by the pack 
when it ſhould be weighed, bur I believe not one pack 1n ten is 
weighed , for three packs is put into one, Then from Jreland, 
which is the greateſt miſchief of all to England, and much in- 
creaſed fince the At was in force againſt Cattel , the rſh 
wool can be” ſold as cheap in France, Holland, and Flanders , as 
it is in thoſe places where wool is uſed in' England, which is a 
great —_— to us of prejudice for Foreiners to have 
our wool ſo cheap as we in England, having other conveniencies 
to underwork us asformerly hinted. The wayes there-muſt be by 
the carelefsneſs of the Officers, in not taking ſolvant ſecurity and 
exaQneſs in the weight of wool, and true examination of the re- 
turns of their Certificates, and partly by ecafie compolitions, if 


-not before bonds are forfeited, and happily much combed Wool 


there packt up as before, as bailes of Cloath, or barrels of Beef, 
and ſhiped as Jriſ» Cloath , and in allpoints fo cunningly carry- 
ed, as they are ſe}dome diſcovered, .and never ſealed as the Sta» 
cutes in that caſe made and provided,do {trictly require, 


Here ſee what WW, S. faith : Vow to ſhe;v you more particular 
iy theſe abuſes, how the Laws are croſſed and daily ob ſtrukted®o 
ſuch as endeavour to ſerve their Country, by ſuch as ought to encou» 
ragt the proſecutors; ſure there will be very many pratt:ſes of evil 
conſequents diſcovered; for firſt im the Cuſtom- Houſe , where 
bonds are taken, to the intent that theſe prokibited Commodities paſs 


not by mean} of e Mariners out of the Nation , but only from Pore 


to Port for accommodation of ſuch parts 4s want ſuch Commodities, - 


they are very Remiſs and careleſs in taking of the Sea-mens diſ- 
Charge of their Obligatory Conditions , where alſo it is uſual with 
the Sea-men -to bring fradulent Certificates , and ſs to cheat the 
Kings Providense, who keeps Servants at great wages purpoſely to 
prevent ſuch abuſes; or if there be a regular return of there Bonds, 
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get there is contmonly a fraudulency 2 giving them, for the Maſters 
of ſnips will ſo continue their deſigne, as he who is Maſter at giv- 
iag the Bonds, and is legally bound, ſhall immediatly paſs his In- 
rerelt ro another man, who taking charge of the Veſſel and Voy- 
age, is notwithitanding nor engaged in the Poart Bond ; and 
therefore, neither is he accomptablile for breach of their conditi- 
on, again; when te Port bonds are juſtly taken, and as juſtly re- 
turned, yet to prevent the true and real deteition of the offender , 
and to | © mak the l:gal proſecutor , ſome friends of the offender 
will clap an mformat i: agamſt him, purpoſely tro hinder and divert 
others , and ſoon aftcr wilt let the Proſecation fall at his pleaſure : 
nay, it hath been ſ3:.1, and | aqtayarn's 154 mt unjuſtly,that ſuch pre- 
venting informations have been antidated to the over-throw of the 
regal mformation ;, but when all is granted , and a full and forma! 
hearing, and deeree paſſed to the juſt condemnation of the offender . 
Yet ws juigments and inquieries are granted, and do w.trout er - 
rours of the Clarks, ( which is nat always,) impower the Shertf'; 
and their Bayliffs to ſce Execution thereof mage, it is familiay 
with theſe O fficers to retiirn a non ek inventus , or a mortus ee , 
viz. Noz tobe found, or dead, even then when the O ff enders and the 
O fficers have been known to be drinking together, at-that very time 
when the Writ ſhould have been executed. 


Aﬀter all this, cne ſtep farther will ſbew how charrety it ſelf a- 
buſerk Tuſtice 3 for let all the former proceedings be granted , and 
be canaid, and clear , and that the Law be indeed ju ily and legally 
executed, the offender in cuſtedy , and nothing remaining , but 
that he honeſtly diſcharge hiasſelf with money , ſeeing Bail will not 
be admitted; nevertheleſs upon a lamentable Petition, and urging 4 
great charge of Children to the Bench , the Offender is uſually ad- 
mitted to compound for Ten iu the Hundred, or leſs, when by bu 
offence he hath gained a Hundred for Ten, or more , and peradven- 
ture hath undone a hundred Famelies or more in ſo doing : Yet all 
this while the honeſt Proſecutor , the only man that appears for the 
good of his Country , who ought by the Law to have the full benefit 
and advantage of the Law gratis, it being enough that he ſpend his 
time for the promotion of the has , after it hath coſt him - 

vera 
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ral great ſums of money ,C large expenſe of time,to bring theOffens 
der to T ryal and Convittion, us diſonfſed with little or no ſatisfattia 
on, unleſs ht be rewarded with the brand of an informing Knave : 
Surely they who made theſe Lawes for the benefit of themſclves 
and x db: own Country , did intend a more current and juſt paſſage 
towards them , than thus to be obſtrutted and baſfeled, Such a= 
buſes as _ made Theodoſius ſay as it is Recorded , that a 
wiſe man did himſelf injuſtice by hazarding his Wiſdome and 
Eſtate for the benefit of his Nation; and therefore ſome have net 
ſpared to urge that Cuſtoms and Impoſt , and Toles and Taxes 
might be taken away from honeſt laborious hazardous T rades and 

dventurers, and be put upon litigious Suits at Law , and ſuch as 
make benefit of their corrupt breath , that 1s to ſay upon ſuch Laws 
Jers as abuſe their Clyent's, and ſuch malicious Clyents as abuſe the 
name of a juſt innocent Defendent, Nor us the Loſs in theſe 
by thesy = oamaares all the injury , but when honeſt men well 
affected to the good of their Country, rs detett theſe Caterpillers of 
the Common-wealth , who makes ſo vaſt gain , as hath beea denoted 
upon the materials ſo carefully prohibited , when they do endeavour 
by due courſe of Law to make ſtoppage thereof , and to have the of - 
y Arab puniſhed; ſo many are the evaſions , ſuch combinations and 
intereſt m the Officers , who ought to puniſh the Offenders, ſuch 
favour have they in Courts of Fuſtice, and deceptions in the Return 
of Writs, and in general ſuch affronts and diſcouragements as the 
deareſt Lover of his Country, or moſt intruſted in T rade, dares not 
attempt to prevent that miſchief which his eyes behold ro fall upon 
his Nation, or which his own perſon feels to pick his pockgt. Thus 
far Mr. W. Smith. 


Toprevent all theſe inconveniences, it cannot be done without 
_ Tome alteration of ſome Laws , which is an Act of State 3 and 1 
do preſume his Majeſty doth already, and the Parliament will al - 
ſo conſider of it; as t9 accept of any helps that may be contri- 
buted tothem. In ſhort , Iam of opinion , that if four things 
were done, there would be in a few moneths ſuch an alteration, 
which , if I ſhould now inſert, would be Incredible : yet I ſhall 
hint ic; x, To revive ſome former AR made in Parliament for 
a 
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a certain ſeaſon, as in the 4th, of 2M 7. and revived thrice af. 
rerwards, which was done upon the ſame complaint , as now is; 
which if in force with ſome alteration, would be one ſtop : Aſe- 
cond is, for all perſons to be accomptable for their wool, becauſe 
there is time after it is bought to be wayed up, and fetched away 
out of thoſe Countreys , where the danger is for to get acquain- 
tance for thoſe perſons, and to give ſecurity , as it is, from Port 
ro Port, then being the ſame danger near the Sea, Thirdly, for 
Ireland, to have it confin'd to convenient Ports , both in Ireland 
and England, And when all is doneythere muſt be ſome perſons of 
known Integrity,and not mercenary men that muſt have the care 
and inſpection over all, Fourthly , In thoſe Countreys where 
no Cloathing 1s, it would be requiſite for a Store-houſe for ſmall 
parcels of Wool, and a Bond given that none be ſold to Eori- 
ners which is of fo eminent advantage } as is by ſome ſaid to 
the Dutch, , to, be profit to the publick , Millions of 
pounds Sterling pe7 annum; and to inftance one caſe Sir Wal- 
ter Rawlergh accounts by this in his remains, page the 173, and 
174. that in one year and half was drawn ts the Hollanders, 
Hamburgers, and Embdenors , at the leaſt two Millions of 
pl Sterling, from England for Corn, in a time of ſcarcity in 
ngland. 


And if a Bond is ſo advantageous for ſuch Commodities that 
are liable to he much impared in long lying, it's doubtleſs abun- 
dantly more advantagous in ſuch a {table Commodity as wool is; 
and if praRiſed would be of ſuch a uſe to England, that Ithink 
would enrich England more than I will now ſtand to account. 


I may add a fifth, - which is, that there may be a ſhort and 
quick Tryal of Offenders, and that in ſuch place as the Offender 
ray have leaſt oppertunity for Evaſions. ; 


We will conclude the whole with a ſhort ſarvey of ſome par- 
ticular Immunities which Cloathing hath qemanygrn.. 1 
with which the glory of} it extendsto the very utmoſt inhabited 
parts of the world, and without which, the Ark of Gods mercy, 


and the glory of this Land is like to depart, 
D 2 Firſt, 
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Firſt, the reducing of Cloathing to England in ManufaQture 
as well as in Materials (which muſt a thouſand times repeat Eng- 
lands gratitude to the miemory of that ever renowned King Ed- 


ward the Third ) hath produced ſuch opulent and magnificent: 


ſocieties of Merchants, asthe whole wozJd cannot again demon- 
rate, that is to ſay, firſt, the Merchant Adventurers Company, 
whoſe Governours, Preſident, Conſults, and the like chief Offi- 
cers are not of leſs eſteem , where they pleaſe no ſeat themſelves, 
then are the Relidentiaries of the greateſt Princes , and ſo much 
the more Cordial is their welcome, as each mans profit leads his 


affetion beyond his Reverence to publick Embaſſies , becauſe - 
Proximity to a mans perſonal. intere{t {its nearer in his thoughts . 


then when be is involved in the publick concernment, 
This Company hath by their Policy and Order , 4upplanted 
thoſe ſocieties of the Hance Towns ( as they are called ) who 


vending an inconſiderable number of Cloaths, and at low rates, . 


did never the leſs account England obliged to them for their 
Markets and Shipping : Whereas at this day the Merchant Ad- 
venturer do utter ten times as many Cloaths Annually in the 
me Markets at far better prices ; And in anſwer to the ſhip- 
ping which England had in thoſe times from thoſe Countreys at 


dear entertainment, this Trade of Cloathing, and this particular 


Company of Merchants, have furniſhed the Navy Royal from 
time to time , and upon all occaſions with ſuch {trengths as they 
have not feared, if they have not awed the greateſt Naval Forces 
faylng upon the Ocean , he that may-bave the favour to pernle 
their Records, ſhall find what oppertune Service they did for 
their Country in the year Eighty-Eight , and ſince upon all mi- 
hitary occaſions wherein this Nation hath been embroyled with 
any other. | 

Next: the Eaft-Land Company hath planted the Trade of 
Cloathing all abour the Bzltick Seas, which at this day imployeg 
many Warlike Ships, and gives at great increaſe of Marriners to 
the no ſmall growth of Englands itrenth at Sea, 

The Muſcovia Company have diſcovered the paſſage by the 
North Cape, and the great Trade of Greenland, what wealth oc- 
eurs to England by the T xrky and Eaſt- India Company, ts not 


caſte to be numbered , their ſhipping alſo being as ſtrons, and. 
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rich as any that ſwim npon the Seas. How one of them hath by 
the trade of Cloathing only engrofſed all manner of wealth com- 
ing from the Levant Seas, And how the other of them hath 
eſtabliſhed the rich Trades of Silks, Spices, Jewels, &c. In the 
Southern parts of the world, is by all Admired , though by none 
to be valued, and what ſtrength of ſhipping theſe two Compa- 
nyes have produced, as they have been wonderful , ſo they have 
been formedable to all Nations : what Contribution the Cloath- 
ing Trade with Spain and France hath given to Englands mari- 
tin power , is by thoſe Countrys themſelves nnd? , a5 well as 
by England found to its great ſecurity : And as theſe unvaluad!e 
bleſſings have befallen England by the Trade of Cloathing, po-+ 
litickly and providently drawn into Societies, Companyes , and 
Corporation:;ſo the looſeTranſaftions of Crade in other for the 
Countreys have rendered them ſo poor at Sea; as were it not 
ſhipping of Englandand Holland, the very life of Commerce 
would perilli, would return to the fame Wilderne(s,& uſeleſsneſs 
as it is now in Greenland and the Weſt. Indies , where civil Go- 
vernment hath not once been heard of. 

Again, If compariſon be made for richneſs of Trade between 
Cloathing and any, or all other ſubſtances of Merchandiles , 
whereby any Nation, but more eſpecially England , may be en. 
riched, neither the Silks nor Furs, nor Wines, nor Spices, nor 
Bullion it ſelf or all other Countreys can render that account of 
its own, Or can in proportion equalize England, in Cloathing 4 
Food, Shipping, Strength ef people, and wealth of money, 


; About 
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Aboutthe ManufaQtureing of Wool. 


Hat this rich Treaſure in it ſelf, of far more worth than 

the Golden Mines of India to England , is ſo much de. 

generated, or adulterated in the ManufaQtureing there. 

of by many of the ManufaQtors, ſome of which wanting 
skill, others principles of honeſty, the Laws in that caſe being 
ſo much negleted in England , and want of ſome new Laws for 
the new Drapers , hath occaſioned the woollen ManufaQture to 
be rendered contemptible both at home and abroad,and ſo much 
the more, or the rather, becauſe the Dutch, Flemins , (and it is 
feared in time the French alſo ) do by care and induſtry indea- 
vour to excel onr Epgliſh , the ponents is to looſe our 
Engliſh Trade,and this principally by a liberty taken,ſo that ho- 
neſt and conſcientious perſons come to dammage by ſome 0. 
thers falſe way of gains, according to Mr. Chilaes third head in 
that of Trade , and Intereſt; that the Advantage the Du:ch 
have of us in all their Native Commodities is their exaRneſs, by 
which meanes their credit is ſo , that it is taken by its contents , 
(and ours not) which is very advantageous, which is done by the 
qualifications of thoſe perſons that have the overſight , and are 
intruſted in that affair, which is not done in England, bur gene. 


rally the contrary. 


In general all States and Common. wealths are ſupported by tws 
providential works (viz. Reward and. Pxniſhment , for as no 
Law can compel men to be corporally laborious, or ftudious in knows 
leage &+ literature unleſs rew« ds be annexed to all ſuch compulſion, 


{o no providence can attend the preſervation of profitable Aefignes ; 
eith:r 
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either in Le2;7ning or Trade , unleſs ſuch puniſhments be enjoyed: 
This opinion that profound Senator Cicero alledgeth from Solon , 
one of the ſeven wiſeGrecians,and the only man of them which gave 
Lawcs ;, andthus is the weak and frail Eſtate of men and Natt- 
ons, that _ they be a4 well encouraged in their endeavours, 4s 
puniſhed in their miſdemeanors , they will ſpeedily become Liber- 
tines, and ruin all as is too too much feared m this caſe in England 
at this day ;, and as before aboat the Wool , ſo the working for the 
greateſt part hath been confined ro Eng)and this three hundred 
years , and untill theſe late years has been ſo preſerved , bythe 
diligence of ſuch Officers as have been ordained andimpowered, 
carefully to ſee the Manufaitures kept under thoſe rules which the 
Laws have provided for their perfeition;, and ſeeing this Nxtion 
# by God pecultariſed in theſe two bleſſings (viz, ) Wools ana Ma- 
anb_s and through the vigilanty.of its Afonarches ſafe guara- 
ed by Laws, that the native Mannfaitures nnght not be undermin- 
edby the prattices of Foreiners z their ancient providence exact s 
from the preſent age the ſame preſervation (as before in the Wool ) 
that the Darch do not undermine us out of all. Again , we may 
be taught by their diligence, who though they have few or nonative 
Commodities, yet are rich and thriving z ( and we who bave all , 
are poor and decaying at leaſt the Country)who ſpare no attendance 
in overſeeing and ſearching the true matting of their Manu- 
faitures as above, for their exatneſs, giving therefore power and 
Commiyions to perſons of mere than ordinary worth among ſt them 
( whom they call cure or care Maſters) to ſee every thing according 
to the Law; and wherever they find a defect, they make a default 
po the Cloath , which firſt is recompenſed by a fine to the State 
for abuſing the Laws , and afterward remains to admonifh the 
buyer, who thereby may guard his purſe ; and in caſe the Cloathier 
be abuſed by any of his Werk, folks , he checks his dammage «poit 
the tru? off endey in his waves, Now m England there 1s jo much 
the contrary , that many perſons take liberty for want of a regular 
or legal courſe followed, either for time or forme in working ;, there 
's not any of the Relaticns to Cloathing which doth obſerve ſuch «1 
exalt rule of Apprentiſhip ( which is not the leaſt cauſe that the 
Mannfattures of Wool are ſo abuſtvely and deceptiouſiy mage in 
England ) notwithſtanding it 15 enjoyned in very firick and penal 

man - 
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manner by the Statute Lawes o chief inconveniences of which, 
is, that the Trade ſo general in uſe , and maintenance of eUN NUM - 
berleſs Families, both by its own vaſt exorbancy convert into Cor - 
ruptions, and ſo thoſe great multitudes of people become diſcredites, 
beggered, and finally ruined , tothe Ge ſtruction of themſelves and 
the Nation which gave them ſo great a Bleſſing. 

Another prequdice and not the leaſt, us, that the Nation whick 
bath given them being, and inveſtcd them with ſuch materials for 
Cloathins, is dsſhonered by falſe «nd abuſive works : And it s rot 
a little ſcandal to that Nation which Gd baty perticulacly endeiy- 
ed with thoſe bleſſings which others want , when its people ſhall di- 
vert theſe good thinss which God hath beſtowed ups: it to cvil and 
deceprious praitiſes ; In this conſideration it :s obſervable(by ſome) 
bow liztle comparitrvely is the Drunkeweſs of thoſe Comtrys which 
produce Wines, and wherein ties their perſonal riches , and thus 
Nations} Honour , though their other ſins may ſufficicutly ſwell , 
their ultimate account , yet doubtleſs it ſtrengthens their laſt Apo- 
logy, in that they abaſe not that endowment which God hath made 
the original of their Being and Subſt ance, 

Another conſideration 1s , the Cheat it puts upen all the world , 
for though every Country hath not the benefit of the Manufait ure 
in themſelves , yet are there few of them condemned to ſuch igno- 
rance as not to diſcern the Couzenage which falſe Cloathing puts 
upon them, in which caſe to the aforeſaid diſhoner they add a curſe, 
and it was a chief care in Jacobsiprattiſe for a Bleſſing , that he 
turned it not into a Curſe ; bow much more ts this of conſideration, 
when the bleſſing comes by gift , and not by deſign or proeure- 
ment 

Ard further , great may be the thought of heart, when the ſins of 
falſe Lucre and Covetuouſneſs (which is Idolatry) are in full pur- 
ſuance of ſuch as have the full plenty to make m_ and ies 2 F 
Jet make it the Art of their prattiſes as well as the praitiſe of their 
Art, to Cozen both the wije and weak: It can be no great wonder, 
nor without abundance of preſidents , if God for ſins of ſuch wilful- 
neſs remove bis bleſſings", (with which this Nation is peculiarly 
enriched and dignified, ) aud give them to a people which will ren- 
der him a better, more juſt, and more profitable account of bis T a- 
lent ; and its nonews , that though England be by the Almighty, 
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caiefiy 67dained to produce the v... 2M , Jet the Manufattnres 
be given to a people , which will render him a better Account ;, all 
this "And muci) more 1s expe ed, if the Native people continue t04- 
buje the Native Commodity, 4s of neceſſity they muſt , when they 
ke'ow not how to uſe it, The wiſdome of our Anceſiors hath bees 
perally manifeſted tn this particalar, Firlt , That the Manu- 
f-1ttors be conſtantly made Appren tes for ſeaven years at leaſt, the 
contrary us on? gre4t reaſon, that by ignorance ſo many abuſes are, 
that arc eel : Amother reaſon , why Apprentices are ge- 
nerally confined to ſeaven years ſervuude , us to the end , that pre- 
fefſors (in each Art ) multiply not beyond the ſupport of their 
Trade, which were not to increaſe goo4 Subjeits , but Vagabonds, 
woeh doubtleſs was nxt the intcntzon of King Edward the 3d, 
(ever to beremembered by an Englith man , when mn hu aefeen in 
bringiny Cloarhing to England , 4 chief part was to mulniplie his 
people, as by bis Native and Alleageant Subjeits (ſuch 4s by and 
by you will underſtand ) ke might ſecurely poſſeſs the Congqueſts 
wherewuh God had bleſſed him, which were beyond any Chriſtian 
Prince's in his tine. It ts utterly againſt reaſon that a N ation car 
be poor, whoſe people are numerous , if their Induſtry be compelled 
#nd incouraged, and their Idleneſs be puniſhed and reformed, It 
75 the opinion of ſome , that it's nit the barrenneſs of a Countrey 
which can forbid this Maxim, The Scots are an abounding and 
numerous people , and they have a ſoyle which to a Travellers eye , 
ſeems to produce nothing towards a ſo vaſt maintenance of the body 
' of that people ;, yet are they in all parts of the world a warlike and 
honoured Nation, helpful to all Princes in their Ways , and ready 
upon occaſion to return to the Aſſiſtance of their Brethres , bs their 
caſe good or bad. The Dutch are a numerous Nation, daily mul- 
riplyng in a Country which bath in compariſon nothing of its own 
growth to ſupport them, either in Food or Cloathing, yet they want 
nothing neither in nece Us ies of wealth , becauſe they are mauſtri- 
04» What Crick of the Seas do they leave unviſued ! and in ſhip- 
ping are ſo ſtored as moſt on of the world ao leve or fear them, 
Now a great increaſe ( at leaſt )) of good people ( as above hinted in 
King Edward) reſts upe: the regulation of 1 rade ,, for its not the 
number of workznen, but number of good work;en which increaſeth | 
Families , and it's Families which increaſeth and ſpreadeth good '- 
| E people, 
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people 5, the other for want of bnopledy and skill , being fixed no 
where, becauſe their labours will not maintain themſelves , much - 
leſs Families: For who will uſe a workman , who batb neither 5kill 
nor credit, when he can imploy one that hath both? 

Of principle importance therefore is the Regulation of Appren- 
tiſhips, both to the beſt increaſe of prople, and to the honeſt, credita- 
ble, and wealthy Manufattures of Wool, and eſpecially of Cloath- 
ng, (being the Antient'ſt Manufacture ) for want of which not 
only the former denoted faults are daily found im their works , but 
gow work-men are underſold and ruined (as formerly hinted) by 

ad, and the whole Nation involved tn great diſhonour, as after you 
will bear. 

Now Fuſtice, which all men cry up, and few praliſe , is aver- 
tne both divine and humane ; Divine Fuſtice 1s either from God to 
man, wherein his Providence is his Fuſtice, by which he governeth 
the world , or it is from man towards God , and then its = : 
whereby he returns to God prayſe and glory for his num ele? 
bleſſings in Republicks , Cityes and Towns, its Equity, the fruit 
whereof is Peace & Plenty,im dome ſtick, relations between Man & 
Wife, it's Unity and Concord ; from Servants to Maſters , good 
IWill and Diligence , from e Maſters to Servants, its Humanity 
and Gentleneſs z and from a man to his own body, health and hay- 


pizeſs. There is none of all theſe Relations but 1s neceſſaryjand. 


#mportant to the Reformations in the abuſes , defaults, deceptions , 
and grievances committed upon Cloathing , which im this diſcourſe 
have in ſome meaſure been diſcovered , and by whish both God and 
man are juſtly provoked. 

The Fuſtice we are to uſe to relieve the complaints before exhz. 
bited, 1s either diſtributive , or Commutative z Juſtice diſtribu- 
ve, 1s to give each man his deſerts, whether it be honour or puniſhe 
ment : eAnd Commutative Fuſtice, is in bargaining, bartering, 
exchanging, or in any tranſattions between man and man, to uſe all 
aneans to keep tr 4p Covenants and Contraits ; and for a man 
ro behave himſelf as he would have others do to him , to receive the 
Innocent into protetion, to repreſs and puniſh offenders , without 
which, common intercourſe and humane ſociety muſt neceſſarily be 
diſſolved ;, and for pre ſervation whereof, Thave read, that in An- 
rzent times, the Fathers have uot ſpared their own Song. 


The 
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The &gyptian Kings, to k 5... STOR gves the privileag 
of mckeing Laws, the | Mrs and Romans derfied Fuſtice, and 
would not violate it tewaras their Enemies; ſo juſt alſo were the 
Lacedemonians, azd ſo free from diſtruſtins each other, as cven for 
the puvlick ſafety,they «fed neuther Locks nor Barrs,inſomuch that 
one as king Archidamus, who thoſe Gorvernoxrs were, which ſo juft« 
ly , happily, and gloriouſiy governed the Commen-wealth of La- 
cedemon! he anſwered,that they were firſi the Laws,C+ afterwards 
the Magiſtrates executing thoſe Lawes : for Law #s the rule of 
Fuſtice, and Fuſtice the end of the Law , which indeed « the Life 


of all, 


The ready way to reCtifie abutes about Cloathing , were to 
compare them with the rules of the Law provided for them, for 
which there is Law , ( and new Laws where they are wanting ) 
nevertheleſs holds not in all points. For inſtance , the Law em- 
powers the Merchants and Drapers to pe their own Searchers , 
and to puniſh the Cloathiers Parſe, as they find bis works to be 
faulty; and ſo they do , to the no ſmall grief of the Cloathier : 
but the Retayling-Buyer is not hereby at all relieved ;, the Dra- 
per ſelling to him theſe faults, for which he was before paid by 
the Cloathier ; the Merchants do the ſame, by caufing their 
Cloathiers to bring their Manufactures into the Merchants pri- 
vate Ware-Houſes, where their own Servants are Judges , who 
upon ſearching the Cloath , do make, and marke faults enough, 
for which they have reparable abatements , bur themſelves a- 
gain do praRtiſe all fraudulent wayes they can to barter and ex- 
change thoſe faults away , without giving any allowance for 
them. I ſpeak not of all but ſome , and though ſometimes they 
be detected, yet find they means t\ fave their purſes, whillt their 
Nation ſuffers in honour, and the Laws are vilified to Foreiners, 
who ſtain the Juſtice of the Nation with weakneſs and fraud. 
True it is, that in the Netherlands , where their cunning is as 
piercing, as their practice is common, they (even every __ 
do ſearch with diligence, and make themſelves reparations, fr 
ro the Merchants great loſs, and ſo in courſe to the Cloathiers 
no ſmall dammage : But in all this, the State remains much diſho- 
noured by the ſcandal, and rob'd 4 Fines which the Lawes 
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in punniſhment, do give to the publick Revenue, which if they 
were rightly and legally attended ,' would render a vaſt gain to: 
the Common-wealth by a general Reformation, 

Now in finding out the cauſes why ManufaRture in Cloathing 
becomes ſo abuſed, there may be good uſe of the Drapers and 
Merchants knowledg and skill.; yet the application of the reme-. 
dy is a work of State and Policy , in making and executing the 
Laws proportionable to the grievance, in which inſtance it doth 
not hold ; for though the Merchants and Drapers de able Sear- 
chers of the abuſcs, yet they are not competent reformers of the 
grievances, becaule they are intereſted in participating of thoſe. 
Saines which rhe faults occaſion and intend, Therefore it is re- 
quilite that both Cloathiers, Merchants , and Drapers , may be 
joyned by the Magiſtrates approbation, 

Nor is this all the abnſe; for in ſuch parts of the world as the 
Buyers are-not in ability of knowledg, like the Darco, who make 
Cloaths themſelves, and eſpecially in thoſe-parts where the diffe- 
rence in Religion is ſo- great , as it is between Chriſtians and 
Turks, there the corrupt Merchant cauſeth the Name of God to 
be Blaſphemed : for when thoſe people ; (whoſe eye and judg- 
ment gives them notſo good information as doth their proof and 
wearing ) do find themſelves cheated in their Garments, they 
preſently conclude that there is no fear of God in that place,nor 
obedience to their Rulers, for Conſcience, which muſt afſuredly 
procure much ſcandal to Chriſtian Religion. 

It hath been noted that the original of money,was from ſheep, 
affirming that the Antient Signature upon money, was a Sheep 
and its further obſerved,that Mercandizes were the cauſe of mo- 
ney; and there-being no greater Merchandize than are from 
the Sheep, it isevident , that there is nothing more requiſite to- 
wards the enriching this Nation (whoſe peculiar blefling reſts in 
Sheep) than ſtriAly ro hold the ManufaRures to the letter and 
rule provided for their juſt making 3 and that the Laws be un- 
partially executed ; and ir being apparent that this Nation can- 
not be rich without a conſtant. utterance of Cloathing , norcan 
that be done without a perfe& reformation in. the particulars of 
the works, 

It doth undeniably follow , that Cloathing mult be purged 
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from its Corruption, or Encliddonuf be poor, It is therefore 
the Manufators which abuſe the Wool , and thereby impro- 
vidently give advantage to the Dutch : whereas a perfe&tion in 
the making of Cloaths in England, will capacitatethe Engliſh to 
wnderſelthe Ditch, 


Now for a true Reformation and Regulation of thofe dame 
mages that have befallen England, by the falfe and deceptious 
Manufacturing of Wools, and to bring the Trade to its primi- 
tive worth z we muſt rightly underſtand the cauſe of thoſe de- 
fc&s, or elſe we can never preſcribe ſuitable remedies as before , 
but the contrary , the fuppoſed remedy will be worſe than the 
diſeaſe.The principle or grand cauſe of all our miſery ,in all theſe 
things formerly ſpoken to both in Tranſportation ot Wool, and 
the bad ManufaQuring thereof ,- is by that diviſion in Trade , 
both in Merchant and Cleathier , by which meanes ic falls out 
that by the conſequence of one mans ſingle Act, a thouſand per- 
ſons may be undone ; this I have obſerved in ſeveral perſons in 
this Kingdome , and I know no way ſo profitable to prevent (ar 
leaſt ſome of that miſchief) as by incorporating the Manu- 
fatures, and faithfulneſs therein; as witneſs Norwich , and Cole- 
_ z the miſery is the liberty , taken in that which is ofne- 
cellity a Union, as before by a Law , and more liberty by a Law 
for ſome in matters of Conſcience, for compulſion can never 
make that unity as the Law of that Relation doth require, in this 
as in all others things, to ao toothers, as we would have others do 
unto us, Which is the Royal Law of Heaven) The great and main 
inducement to theſe two things, as good reaſon (if we will have 
Trade) to obſerve the Dutch in both theſe things, as nor the leaſt 
cauſe of their riches, ( having nothing of their own growth cong» 
patatively with m—_— yet area Rich people, and much by 
our Commodities, whilſt we are diſputing whether it be good 
for us: And I cannot paſs by whatI have heard of the Follies of 
the /ndians , that will part with a rich Treaſure for a Trifle; ſo 
we are to the Dutch and French by their poliges and circum- 
hw Ty which draw from us , and ſtill covet to ex- 
hauſt the Wealth and Coyne of this Kingdome , and ſo with one 
Commodity (as formerly the Wool) to weaken us , and finally 

veal 
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beat us out of our Trades in \ © ol ATE and thus they do 
(eſpecially rhe Dutch) more fully obtain their purpoſes by their 

- convenient priviledges, and ſettled conſtitutions , by whichthey 

. draw multitudes of Merchants to Trade withthem, and many 0- 
ther Nations to inhavit amongſt them, which makes them popu. 
lou's and there they make Store-Houſes of all Forein Commo=- 
dities, wherewith upon every occaſion of Scarcity and Dearth , 
they are able to furniſh Foreiners with plenty of thoſe Commo- 
dities, which before in time of plenty they Engroſſed & brought 
home from the ſame places; which doth greatly augmeat Power 
and Treaſure to their Stocks, befides the Common Good in ſet - 
ting the Poor on work, as in ſeveral particulars mentioned by 
Mr. Chwd, 


1. Byhaving in their moe Conncils of State and Warr , 
Tradeing Merchants that have lived abroad in moſt parts of the 
world, whe have not only the Theoretical knowledg, but the Pratti- 
cal Experience of Trade;sby whom Laws & Oraers are contrived, 
and Peace with Forein Princes projeited , to the great advantage 
of tbeiy Trade. 

2. Their Law of Gavel-kind , whereby all their Children poſ- 
ſeſs an equal ſhare of their Fathers Eſtates after their revel) 
and ſo are not left to wraſtle with the World im their Touth , with 
inconſid:rable aſſiſtance of Fortune, as moſt of our youngeſt Sons of 
Gentlemen in England are, who are bound Apprentices to Mer - 
chants, 

3- Their exaGt making of all their Native Commodities. 

4. Their giving great encouragement and immunities to the in- 
wentors of new Manufattures , and the diſcoverers of any new 
Myſteries m Trade , and to thoſe that ſhall bring the Commodities 
of other I ations firſt in uſe and prattice among ſt them, for which 
the Author never goes without his due reward allowed him at the 
prblick, charge, 

5. Their contriving and building of great Ships to ſayle with 
[mall charge, not above one third of what we are at for Ships of the 
ſame burthen in England. And compelling their Jaid Ships (be- 
img of ſmall force) to ſayle alwayes in Fleets, to which mm all tyne of 
danger they allow 4 Convoy, 

6, Their 


UMI 


tereſt. 


6. Their parcimonions ana hes livins , which t; ſo exty107' 
dinary , that a Me rchant of one hundred thouſand pound Eſtate 
with them, will ſcarce ſpend ſo much per annum , as one of fifteen 
hundred pounds Eſtate in London, 

. 7. The Education of their Children , as well Danebters as 
Sons, all which , be they of never ſo great quality or Eſtate , they 
always takg care to bring up to wrue perfett grod hands , and to 
have the full knowledge and uſe of Aruthmerich, and Merchants 
Accounts, | 

8. The lowneſs of their Cuſtoms , and the height of their Ex- 
ciſe: which is certainly the moſt cqual and indifferent Tax in the 
world, and leaſt prejudicial to any people, as might be made appear , 
were it the ſubjet of this diſcourſe, 

9. The careful providing for , and imployment of their poor : 
which it 1s eaſie ro demonſtrate, can never be done in England com- 
parittvely to what it is with them, while it's left to the care of 60c- 
ry Pariſh to look after their own only. 

10. Their uſe of Banks , which are of ſo immenſe advantage to 
them, that ſome, ( not without good grounds,) have eſtimated the 
profit of them to the publick,, to amount to , at leaſt one Million of 
pounds Sterling, per annum. 

11. Their tolcration of different opinions in matters of Religi- 
on, by reaſon whereof, many maduſtrious people of other Countreys , 
that diſſent from the eſtabliſhedGovernment of their own Charches, 
reſort to them with their Families and Eſtates, and after a few 
years co-habitation with them , become of the ſame Commun In- 


12, Their Law- Merchants, by which all controverſies between 
Merchants and Tradeſmen are decided um three or four dayes time, 
and that not at the fortieth part ( I might ſay in many caſes not 
the hundreth part) of the Charge they are with us. 

13. The Law that is in uſe among them for Transference of 
Bills for debt from one man to another, 

14. T heir keeping up publick Regifters of all Land, and Houſes 
Sold or Mortgaged', whereby many chargeable Law- Sui: s are pre> 
vented , and the ſecurities of Lands and Houſes rendered mazed 

uch as we commonly call them Real Securities, 

15. The lowneſs of Intereſt of money with them, which i peace « 
able times exceeds not three per cent, per annum, To 
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To Conclude with a ſhort $ —_ of thoſe things in General, ſee- 
ing my time will not permit to enlarge pon ic particularly ( accor- 
ding to my purpoſe) nor ſo to Correct the former Papers fir wart of 
.- Time, being expoſed to much Travel, I muſt humbly beg the Reaners 

. pardon for ſeme Errors paſſing the Preſs in my abſence. 
The firit thing obſerved in the Dutch, is to have experienc'd 
| perſons in all Councels skil'd, as WelPraQtical , as Theoretical 
knowledge , which is without all peradventure of ſuch advan» 
tage , that nothing but experience of it can put the yalue. 

The ſecond I ſhall not touch, 

The third I have at large roeated (viz.) ofthe advantage in 
exaCtneſs in all Commodities , of which we have ſufficient expe- 
rience at home as well as abroad , that one and the ſame Com. 
modity for goodneſs , yet if one have the reputation more than 
the other, it ſhall not only have a quick Market , but ſhall yield 
100r15 percent, more than the other, I ſpeak this of what 1s 
matter of Fat in the woollenManufaCture in my own knowledge 

The fourth is the. Incouragement to thoſe that are any way 
beneficial to the Publick , which is contrary in England to its 
ſhame, as well as to its apparent Lofle; hence it is that thoſe per- 
ſons that are imployed in publick affairs, that have not principles 
of honeſty, are liable to thoſe temptations of Bribery and indi- 
rance, being beyond my ſpeare. 

Time permits me not to make any further recapitulation. 
But for my Language in the whole , the Ingenuous peruſer will, 
I truſt, rather value my ſerious Intentions ( whileI write ro 
matter of Controverfy , but what may redound to the Honour 
and Advantage of his Majeſty and Kingdoms) than criticize upon 
my defect of Scholaſtick phraſe , or Logical method ; who be- 
ing never enriched with opportunities cf education thereto , yet 
have ſo much of a Chriſtian and true Engliſh-man , as 'to wiſh 
every Reader Happineſs both here and h:reafter. FI1NIS. 
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Some ColleF;ons "of-\ Sir Walter [-Rawleys 
preſented to King JAMES | taken ont 
of his Remains , diſcovering Englands 
loſs for want of due Inprovement of its 
Native Commodities. MY f 


May it pleaſe Your Moft Excellent Majeſty , 


jeſty in mind, thac about fourteen or fifteen years 
paſt, I preſented you a Book of ſuch extraordinary 
importance, for honour and profit of your Majeſty and Poſte- 
rity; and doubting that it hath been laid aſide , and not con- 
ſidered of, I am encouraged, under your Majeſties Pardon, to 
'prefent nato you one more, conſilting-of ve Propoſitions ; 
-neither are they -grounded upon vain or idle grounds , bur 
upon the fruition of thoſe wonderful bleſſings wherewith God 
hath endued your Majelties Sea and Land , by which means you 
may not'onely enrich and fill your Cofers , but alſo increaſe 
| ſuch mighc and ſtrength as ſhall appear,it it may ſtand with your 
Majeſties pood hking to-put the ſame inexecution, in the true 
and right form , ſothat there is no doubt bur it will make you 
in ſhort time a Prince of ſuch ”ower , ſo great , as ſhall make 
all the Princes your Neighbours as well glad of your Friend'tip, 
as fearful ro offend you; that this is ſo, 1 humbly deſire char 
your Majeſty will vouchſafe ro peruſe this advertiſement with 

that care and judgement which God hath given you. 
Moſt humbly praying your Majeſty,that whereas I preſented 

C 


| 4 Ccording to my daty Iam imboldned co put your \'z- 


theſe 
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theſe five Propoſitions together , as in their own natures 


, and {o linked together , as 

on of any 6h6 an apparent maim and diſa- 
bling co the feſt ; that your Majeſty would be pleaſed that they 
may not beſeparated-, bar -all handled together joyntly and 
ſeverally by Commiſſioners with as much ſpeed and ſecrecy as 
can be _ made fit to be reported to your Majeſty ; whereby 
I may be the better able to perform to your Highneſs , that 
which I have promiſed , and will perform upon my lite , ifT be 
not prevented by ſome that may ſeek to hinder the honour and 
protit of yourMajeſty for their own private ends. 

The true ground-courſe and form herein mentioned, ſhall 
appear how other Countries make themſelves Powerful and rich 
in all kind , by Merchandize , ManufaQury and fulneſs of Trade, 
_ = commodities.in their own Countrey growing to do it 
witha 

And herein outs ſhall appear how eaſie it is to draw the 


Wealth and Strengrh of orher Coun ro your: Kingdom,and : |. 


what Royal , rich and plentiful means God hath given thi Land 
todo it which = denyed , for ſupport of Traffck and 
continual imployment of your people , for repleniſhing of your 
Majeſties Coffers; and if | were not fully aſſured to' improve 
your Native commodities, with other Traffick, three millions of 
pounds mote yearly then now they are , and to bring not onely 
to your Majeſties Coffers within the ſpace of two or three 
yours near two rmilſrons of pounds , but to increaſe your Reye. 

nues many thouſands yearly , and to pleaſe and greatly profit 

your people , I would not have underraken ſo greata work ; 


all which will grow by advancement of all kind of Merchandi- | 
zing to the urmoſt, thereby to bring ManufaRtory into the | 


Kingdom , and to fet on work all forts of people in the Realm, 
as other Nations do, which raiſe their greatneſs by the abun. 
dance of your Native commodities, whilſt we are parling and 
diſputing whether it be good for us or nor, 


May 
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My i pleaſe Tow Moll Excellent Majeſty , 


| Finney diligently in my travels obſerved how the Countreys 
herein mencioned do grow Potent with abundance of all 
things to ſerve themſelves and other Nations, where noching 
groweth , and that their never-dried Fountains of Wealth, by 
which they raiſe their Eſtate to ſuch an adqurable height, as 
that they are at this day even a wonder to the world , proceed» 
eth from your Majeſties Sea and Lands. 

I thus moved, qu to dive into the depth of their Pollicies 
and circumventing praQiſes, whereby they drain and ſtill covet 
to exhauſt the Wealth and Coyn of this Kingdom, and fo with 
our own Commodities to weaken us , and hnally beat us quite 
out of Trading in other Countreys,I found that they more fully 
obtained cheſe their purpoſes , by their convenient Priviledges 
and ſerled Conſtitutions, than England with all the Law and 
ſuperabundance of home bred Commodities which God hath 
youc'-ſafed your Sea and Land. And theſe, and other mentioned 


' in this Book, arethe urgent cauſes chat provoked me, in my loye 


and bounden duty to your Majefty and my Countrey , to ad- 
dreſs my former Books to your Princely handsand conſiders» 


tion. Wt 
© By which priviledges they draw multitudes of Merchants to 
trade with them, and many other Nations to inhabic among(t 


: them,whjch makes them populons;and there they make Store- 


houſesof all Forreign commodities, wherewith,upon every ocea- 


ſion of ſcarcity and dearth , they are able to furniſh Forreign 


; timeofp t 
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Countries with plenty of thofe Commodities, which before in 
hey engroffed,and brought home fromthe ſame 
ot 


places; which d greatly augment Power and Treaſure to 


| their State, beſides the common good in ſetting their poor 


people on work , to which privilegdes they add ſmallneſs of 
Cuſtom,and liberty of Trade, which maketh chem flouriſh, aid 
their Countrey ſo plentyfull of all-kind of Coyne add commo». 
dicies, where httle or nothing groweth, and cheir Merchants {6 
flouriſh, that when aloſs cometh they fcarce feellit, to _ 
C2 is 
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this to paſs, they have many advantages of us : the one s by 
their taſhioned Ships called Bojers , Hoybatks , Hayes, ard 
others that are made to hold great bulk of Merchandize, and 
co ſail with a fewn)en for provut :For example,though an £xg. 
liſh.yhip of two hundred tun.,, and a Ho/andShip, or any other 
of the petty. States of the ſame burchen be at Danſke, or any 
other placetbeyond; theSeas y Orin England , they do ſerye the 
Merchant bettercheap, by. ,one. hundred pounds 1n bis fraight 
thanwe cab, by:redfon hebach bur nine or ten Marriners, and 
we near chirty ; thus he.faveth ewenty mens meat and wages 
inavoyzge ,.andſo in all ozher heir Ships according to their 
burden, by which. means 4bey are fraighced whereſoever they 
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come to-grert profit; whileſt our Ships lyeſiull anddecay, or | 


goro Newcsſile for Coals,. -. 


we > 


' Ofthis:cheir {mallneſs of; Cuſtom inwards and outwards we | 


heyedayly experience, for if two En uf Ships,or two of any 

other Nation be at. Bardeaxx, both laden with Wine of three 

hundred cunsapicce,, the one bound for Hollaxd, or any-other 

perrySeates;the other for. "gland ghe Marchane ſhall pay-about 

vine hundred-pdyodscuſtom here, agd other duties; when the 
other in Ho#and,) or any other petty States ſhall becleared for 

kfs then fifty pounds,and ſo in all other Wares and Merchandi- 

zes xccordingly,which draws all Nations to Traffick withthem, 
and «thdup} it ſeenisbuc {mall duties which they receive , yet 
the: multicudesof ajl-kind of Commodities, and, Coyn that' is 

brought there:ty ghenyelyes, ard, others , ard, cazryed out by 

themſelves and: others,is- ſo.. great , that they receive. more 

cultome and duties to the State, by the greatneſs of their Com- 

merce in ohe year » then England doth intwo years ; for the, 
one; hutdrerh! part, of Commodities are. got part in Holand ; 
but vented into-other-Councries, which maket! $11 che Coun-" 
crey-Merchantsto'buy and ſell , and increaſe Ships arid Marti," 
ners totranſpert them. ' 

\/ My Travels; and meaning L riot diminiſh (peter hath 
been)your MajeſtiesRevenucy, but exee ling,to encteaſtthem,as 
ſhall appear; and yet pleaſe.che people as in other partsthey do, 
notwithRandingheic- Exciſgs, bring them in great Revgnues', 

er yer 
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rd whoſoever will adventure to Burdeany but for ſix turs of 
nd ine ſhall be free of Exciſe in his own houſe all the year long , 
and this isdone of purpoſe to animate and increaſe Merchants 
! in their Countrey, 

! Andific happen that a Trade be (ped. by any Ferreign 
he | Nation, which they beretofore uſually had , or hear of any 
he | good Trading which they neyer had, they will hinder others, 
nd | andieek either by favour , money, or force, to open the gap 

| of Traffick for adyancement of Tradeamongſt tliemſelves, and 
iy | imployment of their people; and when there is a new courſe or 
yy | Tradeereted, they give free Cuſtom inwards and outwards , 

, for the beter maintenance of Navigation, and encouragement 
| of the people to that buſineſs, 
| - Thus they and others gleanthe Wealth and Strength from 


Y | us tothemſelyes , and theſe reaſons following procure ther this 
oe | advantage from-us : 

x 1 1. The Merchant Staplers, whichmake all things in abun- 
it | «dance; by reaſon of their Store-houſes continually repleniſhed with 


e | allkind of Commodities. 

1 2. The liberty of free Traffick for Strangers to buy and ſell in 
Holland, azd cher Contries and States, as i; they Were free. born, 
," | makethgreat interconrſe, 

1 | *1"q, The ſmall dutie: levied upon Merchants, draws all Na- 
S 

4 


| tions to trade With them 

; | © 42 Ther faſhimed Ships continually ſraighted before ours, by 

; | reaſon of their few Marriners, and great Butk, [erving the Mir. 

. | chant cheap. | 

| g. Their forwardne(s to{urther all manner of Trading. 

7 6, Their wonderful imployment of their Buſſe: for Fiſhing, and 

'| the great return» they make. | 

7. Their giving free Cuſtom invvards and outwards for any 

new * rifted Trade by means whereof they have gotten already al- 

! wo f the ſole T rade into their hands. 

' - AllNations may buy and fell freely in France, and there 

| is freecuſtom outwards twice or«hrice a year , at which time 

| our Merchants themſelves do make their ſales of En91;/h Com- 

| -modiries, and do buy and Ide their bulk with French commo. 
dities 


C18) ; 
diries to ſerve for thewhole year; and in Rochefin France,and 
in Brittain, free Cuſtom all the year long, exceprt ſome fmall | Aj 
Toll , which makes great Traffick,and makes them flouriſh, | wy 

In Denmark, to encourage and inrich the Merchants , and | 
to increaſe Ships and \Triners, free cuſtom all the year long þ cio 
for their own Merchants, except one moneth, between Bar. pF 
tholowe w-tide and Michaelmaſs ; the Hannce-townr bave ad. Lite 
vantage of us, as Holaxd and other perty States have, and in 
moſt things imitate chem , which makes them exceeding rich and if 
plentyful of all kind of Commoditiesand Coyn,and fo ftrong in jo 
Ships and Marriners , that ſome of cheir Towns haye near one * MH, 
chouſand fail of Ships. me 

The Marchandizes of France , Portugal, Spain , Italy , Tar- | hal 
hey , Eaft and veſt- Indies, aretranſported moſt by the Holan- ry 
ders and other petty <tates into the Eaſt and North-eaſt King. 
dom of Pomerlend , Spruceland , Poland, Dinmark , Swede- —_ 
land , Lrifland and Germany, and the Merchandizes brought 
from the laſt mentioned Kingdems being wonderful many, are 
likewiſe by the Holanders and other petty States moſt tranſpor. 
ted into the Sourhern and Weſtern Dominions, and yer the 
ſituation of Eng/axd lyerh far better for a Store-houſe to ſerve 
the Southern, Eaſt, and North-Ealt Regions, then theirs ny 
and hath fir better means to doit, if we will bend our courſe ©: 
for it, 
No ſooner a dearth of Fiſh , Wine, or Corn here, and other 
Merchandize, but forthwith the Embdeners, Hambargers and 
Hollanders, out of their Store-houſe , [ade fifty or one hundred 
Ships or more,diſperſing themſelves round about this Ki b 
— away great ſtore of Coynand Wealth for little com- 
modity, in thoſe times of dearth, by which means they ſuck 
- our Common-wealth of their Riches, cut down our Merchants, 
and decay our pars , not with cheir natural Commodi. 
ties which grow in their own Countries, but che Merchandi- 
zes of other Countries and Kingdoms, therefore it is far more 
eaſerto ſerve our ſelves, hold up our Merchants , and increaſe 
our Ships and Marriners,and ſtrengthen the Kingdom, and nor 
onely keep our money in our own Realm, which other __ 

ill 
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d | 
ll | itt robb 68 6f, bur bting in cheirs who carry ours away ; and 
F make the bank of Coyn and Store-houſe to ſerve other Na- 
| civns, as well and far betcer cheap then they ; A1mferdam is 
B * never withour feaven hundred thouſand quarters of Corn , bee 
£ : ſides the plenty chey dayly venc , and none of this growth in 
* | their 0wri Countrey , a deatth in England, France,Spain , laly, 
| | ws. p0-unp orher places, is truly obſerved co inrich Holand 
© \ſeaven years after, and likewiſe the pecty States, for example, 
an the laſt dearth ſix year paſt, the Hambargers , Embdeners , and 
© * Helanders out of their Store-houſes furniſhed this Kingdom , 
:and from Southhampton, Exeter and Briſtol , ina year and a 
'* [half carried away fear two hundred thouſand pounds from 
S 'thele parts ; one ! then, what great quantity of Coyn was 
” tranſported round about your Kingdom from every Port- 
town , and from your City of Zondon and other Cities, cannot 
eſteeined ſo little as two millions, to the great decay of 
our Kingdom,and impoveriſhing your people, diſcredit to the 
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” Company of Merchants, and diſhonour ta the Land , that any 
© Nation, that haye no Corn in their own Countrey growing , 
© ſhould ſerve this famous Kingdom, which God hath fo inabled 
- ithin it ſelf, they have a continual Trage into this Kingdom, 


five or ſix hundred Ships yearly , with Merchandizes of 
ther Countnes and Kingdoms, and ſtore them up in Stote- 
ouſe here untill the prices riſ: to their minds; and we trade nor 
ith fifty Ships into their Countrey in a year; and the faid 
umber are 1bout this Realmevery Eaſtern wind , for the moſt 
t, to lade Coals and other Merchandizes, unleſs there be a 
carcity , or dearth , or high prices, all Merchants do forbear 
hat place where great Impoſitions are laid upon the Merchan» 
ize, and thoſe places ſlenderly ſhipped , ill ſerved, ard atdear 
ates, and oftencimes in ſcarcity and want of imployment for 
he people, and thoſe petty States finding truly by experience, 
hat ſmall duties impoſed upon Merchandize , draw all Traffick 
nto them , and free liberty for Strangers to buy and fell doth 
ike continual Mart; therefore whit Exciſes or [mpofitions are 
aid upon the common people, \ et they ſtill eaſe, uphold and 
qaaintain the Merchants by all poſtible means , of pre to 
raw 
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draw the wealth and ſtrength-of Chriſtendom to themſelves.| 


| 
whereby it appearech, though the dncies be but ſmall, yer the | 
cuſtoms for going our, and coming in,do ſo abound, that they in 
and im4 , 

by 


creaſe their Revenues greatly , and makeprofic, plenty, 
ployment of all ſorts by Sea and Land co ſerve themſelves and 
other Nations,as is admirable to behold; and likewiſe the great 
commerce which groweth by the ſame means,enableththe com.! © 
mon people to bear their burthen [1;d upon them, and yet they; { 
grow rich by reaſon of the great commerce and trade occaſion- 
ed by their convenient Priviledges and comodious Conſtitu.. be 
tions, ; 
There was an intercourſe of Traffick in Genoa, and there was ®' 
the lower of Commerce, as appeareth by their ancient records 
and cheir ſumptuous buildings , for all Nations trade wich Gs 


chandize to them. ar 
And there was the Store-houſe of 7raly,and other places; bu - 


after they had ſet a great cuſtom of 16. per Cezt. all Nation 

left trading with them , which made them give themfelye) ® 
wholly to uſury , afid at this day we have not three Ships g' = 
there ina year; butto the contrary, the Duke of Florence builc laſ 
ed Ligor», and ſet ſmall cuſtom upon Merchandize, and gay 
them great and pleaffng 'riviledges , which hath madea rid 
and ſtrong City, with a flouriſhing State, Furthermore,couchind 3< 
ſome particulars needful to be conſered of , the mighty hugl 29 
fiſhing that ever could be heard of inthe World, is upon tt: 41 
coaſts of England , Scotland , and Ireland, bur the great Fiſhe oy 
isin the Low-countries,2nd other petty States, wherewich chef ©** 
ſerve themſelves and all Chriſtendom, as it ſhall appear, in fou Q 
Towns in the aſt Kingdoms within the Sound , ainbrea s., 
Elbing, Statten,and Dantzick, there are carried and yentedi for 
a year between thirty and fourty thouſand laft of Herring © 
ſold bur at fifteen or (ixteen pounds the Laſt, is about 620000,1 v2 
and we none ; beſides Denmark, Norway, S weden, Leifland, R ts 
Nevil,the Nerve,and other Port-towns within the Soxnd. thed $!7 
is carried and vented above 10000. Laſt of Herrings ſold ar fif 5 © 
teen or ſixteen pounds the laſt, is 170000. pounds more yearly 79 
inſuch requeſt are our Herring there, that they are oftec} ®* 
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| tienes ſold for 20, 24, 30, and 36. pounds the Laſt , and (end 
'©&5;! not one barrclimo ll choſe Eaſt-Countries, The - Hollaxders 
the! fencinco Ruſſia near fifteen hundred Laſt of Herrings , ſold a- 
W bout 30. ſhillings the barcel, amounteth co 270-0. pounds, 
= a:1d we but about 20, or 30, Laſts, to Sroad, Hambourgh, Brea- 


men ind Embaen, upon the River of Elve, weafer 1nd Embe , 

are carried and vented of Fiſh and Herrings about 6000, lalls, 
{ ſold about fifteen or fixteen pourds the Lait , is 1 00000. |. and 
; wenonve; Cleafland, Gulickland, up the River of Rhine, tO 
NN Cullen, Frankford, or the Aſain , andſoover all Germany, is 
carried and vented Fiſh and Herrings, near 1200). ſold at 20. 
pounds the {a{t,is 44000 pound, and we none, 

Lip the River of Afaze leigbt, Maftricht,, Vendloo, Sntphen, 
Deventer, Campen, $Wool , and all over Lakeland, 1s carried 
and vented ; 000. Laſt of Herrivgs , ſold at twenty pounds the 
} Laſt,is 140000. pounds, and we none. To Gilderland, Artoir, 
1 Henault , Brabant, Flanders, up the River of Autwerpe, all 
1 over the Arch-Dukes Countreys , are carried and vented be- 
1 tween eight agd nine thouſand, laſts, ſold at 18. pounds the 
laſt , is 17 1000. pounds , and we none,  , 

The Hol/axd:rs, and others, carried of all ſorts of Herringsto 
Roay, onely in one year , beſides all other parts 0f France, 
50000. lalt of Herrings, ſold at 29. pound the laſt, is 100000. 
J poungs, a2d we not one hund: cd laſt thicher, they are ſould of. 
7 tentimes there for 20, and 24, and 39, pounds the 1:it , be- 
1 tween Chriſtmaſ: and Lent, the duties ſor Fiſh and Herrings 
came tO 15000, Crowns at Roan onely that year the late 
{ Quecndeceaſed , Sir Thomas Parrye was Agent there then, and 

$. Savors his man knows it to betrue, who handled the buſineſs 
1 for pulling down the Jinpoſitions , thyn har great ſums of mo- 
'} ney came toallin the Port-towns , to inrich the French Kings 
> Coffers,and coall the Kings and States throughout Chriltendom, 
'F roinrich their Coffers, beſides the great quantity vented to the 
1 Strazghts, and the multitude ſpent in the |.0v- Contries, which 

| is there likewiſe ſould for many a hundred thouſand pounds 
more yearly, is neceſſary to be remembred, and the ſtrezm to 
be turned to the good of this Kingdom , to whoſe gr - 
| 0 
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God onely hath noo great bleſſings , and mul- 


| { 
titude of riches for us totake, However it hath been n &d, | * 
ro the hurt of this , that any Nation ſhould carry | / 
away out of this Kingdom yearly great maſſes of money for | ( 
Fiſh taken in our Seas, and ſold again by them to us, which muſt | £ 
needs be a great diſhonour to our Nation , and hindrance to 
this Realm ; from any Port-Town of any Kingdom within | ti 
Chriſtendom, the Bridgemaſters or the Wharfmaſters for twen- | t: 
ty ſhillings a year , will deliver a true note of the number of laſts } ir 
of Herrings brought to their Wharf , and their prices commos- | 1 
ly they are ſould at ; but the number brought to Danke, Cwl-)| T 
len, Rotterdam , and Enchuſen, isl0 great , as it will coſt three, | di 
four , orjfive pounds for a true note, the abundance of Corn 
groweth in the Eaſt Kingdoms , but the great Store- houſes for | th 
grain to ſerve Chriſtendom, & the heathen Countries,in time -f}-Ki 
earth is in the Low-countries, wherewith upon every occaſion } na 
of ſcarcity and dearth they do inrich elves ſeaven' years | tW 
after , imploy their reople, and pet great fraights for their | int 
Ships in other Countries, and we not one in that courſe, thef fy 
mighty Vineyards and ſtore of Salt is it! France and Spain, but] abc 
the great Vintage and ſtaple of Salt is in the Low-countries,and 
they ſend near one thouſand ſail of Ships with Salt and Wine fou 
onely into the Eaſt Kingdoms yeatly, beſides other places, | Shi; 
and we not one in that cburſe; the exceeding Groves of Wood! E» 
areinthe Eaſt Kingdoms; but the hupe piles of Wainſcore,Clap- Jn 
board , Fir , Deal, Maſts , andtimber is in the Low-Countrys | tha! 
where none grow , wherewith they ſerve themſtives and other} Lan 
parts, andethis Kingdom with thoſe commodities; they have fivel carr 
or ſix hundred great long Ships continually uſing that Trade, {ett 
we none in that courſe, the Wool, Cloth, Lead, Tin , and} Tov 
divers other commoditicsare in Eng/axd , but by means of ourf thin 
——_ r/o A nag one ret» , undreſt and undyed, there is = 
an | Drapery in the Low-Countries,| 2bot 
wherewith ſerve themſelves and other Nations, and ad-|8rea 
vance greatly the imployment of the people at home , and Traf:|re-la 
fick abroad, and put downours in Forreigh parts where out] tinue 
Merchants trade unts,with our own commodities we ſend intol Meri 
the 
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the Eaſt Kingdoms yearly but one hundred Ships , and our 
Trade cheifly dependeth upon three towns, Z/bing , King - 
borough , and Danske , for making our ſails, and buying their 
Commodities ſent into this Realm at dear rates, which chis King» 
dom bears the burthen of. 

The Low-Contries ſend into the Baſt Kingdoms yearly about 
three thouſand Ships, trading into every City and Port-town, 
taking the advantage and venting their Commodities to exceed- 
ing profit, and buying and la ing their Ships with plenty of 
thoſe Commodities which they have from every of thoſe 
1. | Towns 20, per Cent, better cheap then we, by reaſon of the 
e, | difference of the Coyn , and their Fiſh yields ready money 
-n | which greatly advanceth their Traffick, and dacayeth ours , 
vr | they ſend into France, - , Portugal, Italy , from the Eaſt 
-f|-Kingdoms that paſſerh through the Sex»d, and through your 
nj narrow Seas yearly of the Eaſt-Country commodities abour 
ewo thouſand Ships, and we none in that courſe, they Trade 
ir | into all Cities and Pore-towns in Fraxce, and we cheifly into 
ted five or fix, they Traffick into aracd's 5 Port-town round 
ue} about this Land , with five er ſix hundred Ships yearly , and we 
id} cheifly but rothree Towns in their Countrey , and but with 
1e 
S, 
)d 
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fourty $hips,notwithſtanding the Low Countries have as many 
Ships and Veſſels as eleven Kingdoms of Chriſtendom have , let 
E»7land be one, and build every year near one thouſand Ships, 

not a Timber-Tree growing intheir own Countrey , and 
s that alſo all their home-bred commodities that grow in their 
erd Land ina year, leſs then one hundred good Ship: are able to 
7el carry them away at one time, yetthey bandle the ma ter fo for 
e | ſetring them all on work, chat their Traffick with the FHawncee 
id} Towns exceeds in Shipping all Chriſtendom, We have all 
14} things of our own in ſfaperabundance , to increaſe Traffick, and 
i} Timber to build Ships , and Commodities of our own to Jade 
$ | about one thoaſand Ships and Veſſels at one time, beſides the 
1.þgreatFiſhing,and as faſt as they have made their yoyages might 
f:Ire-lade again , and ſo year after year,,'all the year longto con- 
x] tinue , -yet our Ships and Marriners decline, and Traffick and 


of Merchants dayly decay , the main bulks and maſs of Herring, 
| D 2 from 
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from whence they raiſe ſo many millions yearly that inrieh | 


other Kingdoms , Kings and S:ates Coffers , and likewile their 


own people , proceeceth from your Seas and Lands, and the re- | 


turn of the Commodities andCoyn they bring home in exchange 
of Fiſh , and othier commocires, are ſo huge, as would require 
2 large diſcourſe apart, 
beat us out of Trade in all parts, with our own commodities; for 
inſtance, we had a great Trade in Ruſſia about ſeventy years, 
and about four:cen years palt we ſent ſtore of goodly Ships to 


Trade in thoſe parts, and chree years paſt we ſet out but four , 


Lg es 


all the amends they make us, is, they | 


and this laſt year butrwo or three: butto the contrary ,the Hol. | 


landers about twenty years fiace traded there with two Ships 
onely , yet row they are increaſed to about thirty or fourty , 
and one of cheir Ships is as great as two of ours , and at the ſame 
time (in their troubles ther) that we decreaſe, they increaſed, 


bl 


Engliſh Cloth, Herrings taken in our Seas, Engliſh Lead,and 


| 
and the Cheifeli commodities they Carry with them thither , is ; 


Pewter\made of our Tin, beſides other commodities , all which * 


we may do beter then they, and although it be a cheap Coun- | 
try, the Trade very gainful , yet we have almoſt brought ico | 


ban 
uſed to have 8. or g. great Ships to go continually a Fiſhing to 
Wardhonuſe and this year but one; and ſo Per rato, they out-go 


us in all kind, of Fiſhing aad Merchandizingin all Countries , by | 


s 


nought by diſorderly trading joynt-ſtock , and che Merchants | 
So themſelves one agunli the other, and ſo likewiſe we ' 


reaſon they ſpare no cat, nor deny no Priviledges that may in- ! 


courage advancement of Trade and ManufaRury. 


Now if it pleaſe, and with your Majeſties good liking ſtand, 


to take notice of theſe things , which I baye conceived to be fic 
for your Majeſties. conſideration, which in all bumbleneſs, as 


feigned zeal I bear to the adyancement of your honour and pro- 


fit , *nd the general good of your ſubjeRs, it being apparent, | 
that no three Kingdoms in Chriſtendom can compare with your | - 


E 


duty binderch me , I do tender unto your-Majeſty for che an- | 


: 
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Majelty,for _—_ of Traffick, and continually imployment of | &..- 


your people within theroſelves,haying ſo mahy great meansboth | 
by Sea and Land to inrich your Coffers , mulriply your Nivy , 


' enlarge 
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enlarge your Traffick , mike your Kingdoms Powerfull and 
your people rich, | 

Yet ,through idleneſs, they are poor, wanting imployment, 
many of your Land and Coaſt-rowns much ruinated, and your 
Kingdom in need of Coyn , your Shipping , Traffick and Mar- 
riners decayed , which your Majeſties Neighbour Princes 
without theſe means abound in Wealth, inlarge their Towns , 
increaſe their Shipping , Traftick, and Marriners, and find out 
ſuch imployment for their people , that they are all advanta. 
geous to their Common-wealth , onely by ordaining commo. 
dious Conſtitutions in Merchandizing , and fulneſs of Trade in 
ManufaQury, 

God hath bleſt your Majeſty with incomparable benefits : 
As with Copper, Lead, Iron, Tin, Allum; Copperas, Saffron, 
Fell, and divers other native Commodities , to the number of 
about one hundred , and other ManufaRturies yendible, to the 
number of about a thouſand , as ſhall appear; beſides Corn, 
whereof great quantity of Beeris made, and moſt tranſported 
by Strangers , as alſo Wooll , whereof mncl'is ſhipped forth 
unwroupht into Cloth or Stuffs, and Cloth tranſported un- 
dreſt abd undyed , which doth imploy and maintain'near f6fry 
thouſand people in Forreign parts, your Majeſties people want. 
ing the imployment in Zng/and, many of them being inforced 
tolive in preat want, and ſzek ir beyond Seas ;  Coals,which 


do imploy hundreds of ſtrangers \hips'yerrly to tranſport them 
'out of this Kingdom, whileſt we do nbt imploy twenry Ships in 
'that courſe.. Iron Ordnance, which is a Jewel of great yalue, 
far morethen it is accounted, by reaſon that no other Countrey 


could ever attain unto it, although they have aſſayed with greze 


<charge , your Majeſty hach Timber of your own for building 


of Ships, and "Commodities plenty to late chem, which Com- 
modiries other Nations want, yet your *Mijelties people de 


cline in Shipping, Traffick, and Mariners; 


Theſe Incotiveniences happen by three cauſes eſpecially; 


+1, The unprofitable tourſe of Merchandizing 


"2. The want of tpurſe of full CManitfatttiry of our Home*bped 
Commodities, ins: auth _ 
2.7 be 
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3. The undervalaing of onr Coyns, contrary to the Rules of 
other N ations. 

For inſtance ; The Merchant Adventurers by over-trading 
upon Credit, or with money taken up upon Exchange, whereby 

loſe uſually ten or twelve, and ſometimes hiſteen or ſixteen 
per Cent. are enforced to make file of cheirCloths at under. 
rates, to keep their Credit, whereby Cloths being the Jewel of 
the Land, is undervalued, and the Merchant in ſhore time eaten 
out. The Merchants of 7p/Wich, whoſe trade for £ /bing is 
chiefly with fine Cloths, and ſome few ſorting Cloths, all 
dyed and dreſs'd within our Land, do for the moſt part 
their fine Cloths upon time, and by reaſon they go ſo muc 
upon Credit, they are enforced, not being able co ſtand upon 
their Markets, to ſell, giving 15 or 18 months day of pay- 
ment for their Cloths; and having ſold them, they then pre- 
ſencly ſell their Bills ſo taken for Cloth, allowing after the rate 
of fourteen or fifteen, and ſometimes twenty per Cent. which 
money = imploy forthwith in Wares at exceſſive prices, and 
loſe as more that way, by that time their Wares be ſold 
at home : Thus by over-running themſelves upon Credit, they 
difable therftſelyes and others, enhancing the prices of Foreign 
Commodities, and pulling down the rates of our own. Th 
Weſt-Country Merchants, that trade with Cloths into Frexce 
or Spin, do uſually imploy their Servants, young men of ſmall 
ience, who, by cunning combining of the French and 

Spaniſh Merchants, are ſo entrapped, that when all Cuſtom 
and Charges be accompted, their Maſters ſhall hardly receive 


their Moneys : As for returns out of France, their 
A Goldin highly rated, that our Merchants cannot 
bring it home but to great loſs; therefore the French Mer- 
chants ſet higher rates upon cheir Commodities, which we muſt 
buy dear, or let our moneys ye dead there a long time, untill 
we may conveniently imploy the ſame. The Northern Mer- 
chants of York, Hull, and Newcaſtle, trade only in white 
Kerzies, and coloured Dozzens; and every Merchant, be his 
Adventure never ſo ſmall, doth for the moſt part ſend over an 
unexperienced youth, unfic for Mfterchandizing, which bringeth 
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Merchant Stranger asketh, becauſe he gives them Credit, and 
lets them Ship away their Iron, Flax, and other Co 
before they have ſold their Kerzics, and other Commodities, 
by which means extraordinary dear Commodities are returned 
into this Realm, and the Servants alſo enforced to ſell his Cloths 
ander-foot, and oftentimes to loſs, ro keep his Credit, and to 
make payment for the Goods before Shipped home, hayi 
ſome twenty dayes or a months reſpite to ſell the Cloths, a 

to give the Merchant fatisfaRion for his Iron, Flax, and other 
bags by which" extremities our Home-bred Commodities 
are 


Touching Fiſhing. 


4% great Sea- buſineſs of Fiſhing, doth imploy near 
ewenty thouſand Ships and Veſſels, and four hundred 
thouſand people are imployed yearly upon your Coaſt of Z»g- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, with ſixty Ships of War, which 
may prove dangerous. 

The Hollanders only have about three thouſand Ships to Fiſh. 
withall, and fifry thouſand people are imployed yearly by them 

n your Majeſties Coaſls of Zngland, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Theſe three thouſand Fiſhing Ships and Veſſels of the Ho/- 
landers, do imploy ner nine thouſand other Ships and Veſlcls, 
and one hundred and fifty thouſand perſons more by Sea a 
Land, to make proviſion to dreſs and tranfpore the Fiſh they 
take, and retyrn Commodities, whereby they are enabled, and 
do build yearly one thouſand Ships and Veflels, having not 
one Timber Tree growing in their own Country, nor Home- 
bred Commodities to lade one. hundred Ships, and yer they 
heve twenty thouſand Ships and Veſlels, and all imployed. ** 

King 
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- King Hear the fevenih, deſirous to make his Kingdoms 
Co wertal and rich, by encreaſe of Ships and Mariners, and 
imploy,ment of his people, ſent-unto his Sea-Coaſt Towns, mo- 
ving them to ſet up.che gre?t and rich Fiſhing, wich promiſe to 
give them needfull Priviledges, and to ſurniſh them with Loans 
of money, if need were, to encourage them , yet his people 
were flick. Now lince { have iraced this buſineſs, and made 
mins endeayours known unto y our Majeſt;, your Noblemen, 
able Mercliants, and others, ( who having ſe: down under their 
hands for more aſſurance ) promiſed to disburſe large fums of 
money for the building up of this great and rich large Sea-Ciry, 
which will encreaſ: more ſtrength to your Land, give more 
comfort, and do more gvod to, a!l your Cities and Towns, than 
all che Companies of your Kingdom, h1ving fit and needfull 
Priviledges for, the upholding and ſtrengthening of fo weighty 
and needfull a buſineſs. - 

For example , twenty Buſſes bui't and pur into a Sez-Coaſt 
Town, where there is not one Ship before, there muſt 'be to 
carry, re-carry, tranſport and make proviſion for one Buſſe, 
three Ships; likewiſe every Ships ſetting on work thirty ſeve. 
ral Trades and Occupations, and four hundred chou/and perſons 
by Sea and Land, in ſo much as three hundred perſons are not 
able to make one Fleet of Nets in four months for one Buſſe, 
which is no ſmall imploymenr. 

Thus by twenty Bufſſes are ſet on work near eight thouſand 
perſons by Sea and Land, and an encreale of abyve one thou. 
ſand Mariners, and a Fleet of eighty fil of Ships to belong to 
one Town, where none were before, to take che wealth out of 
the Sea, to enrich and ſtrengthen the Land, only by raiſing of 
ewenty Buſſes, 

Then what good one thouſand” or two thouſand will do, 
I leave to your Majelies conſideration, 

It is worthy to be noted, how neceſſary Fiſh: rmen are to the 
Commonwealth, and how needfull to be advanced and che- 
riſhed; ( Viz. 

I, For taking Gods bleſſing out of the Sea, to enrich the 
Realm, Which herwil we loſe. 

2, For 
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2. For ſetting the people on work, 
3. For making plenty and cheapneſs in the Realms. 
4. For encreaſing of Shipping to make the Land powerfull. 
; $. For a continual Narſery for breeding and encreaſing our 
Mariners. f fall (ans of a bend 
* 6. For making »mployment of all forts 0 t, 4 
lame, and others by Sea and Land, from tes R twelve jears, 
and upwards. 
7. For enriching your Majeſties Coffers, for Merechandizes 
returned from other Conntreys for Fiſh and Herrings. 
8. For the enereaſe and enabling of Merchants, which now 
droop and daily decay. 


Touching the Coyn. 


Or the moſt part all Monarchies and Free-States, both 
Heathen and Chriſtian, as 7 #rkey, ny, France, Po- 
lexd, and others, do hold for a Rule of never-failing profit, to 
keep their Coyn at higher rates within their own Terricories, 
than it is in other Kingdoms, , 
The cauſes : 

I, 4, —_— the oe oo Territories. 

2. To bring unto themſelves the Conn of Foreign Princes. 

3. To enforce Merchant-Str __ 4 their Commodities 
A CO nnnoodhs hew a 
; For i T ary perceiving the Trade 
Chriſtian Merchants toencreaſein this Kingdom, and that the 
returns out of his Kingdoms were moſt in Gold, whereby it 
was much enhanced, raiſed his Ducket. (being then currant for 
three Qunces ) to four, five, and fix Ounces, nevertheleſs it 
was no more worth in Exg/a»d, being ſo raiſed, then when it 
This Ducket currant for three Ounces in Barbary, was then 
worth in £»gland ſeven ſhillings and fix pence, and no more 
be [worth, being raiſed to ſtx Ounces, ſince which (time addi 

to it a-ſmall-piece-of Gold ) be hath raiſed it to eight, 
w jjaſtly to ten Qunces, yer at this day it is worth but. ten ſhillings 
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ws boy ne penis , notwithſtznding-your Majeſties: fate raiſing of 


tus reiſed tis Gold, hechen deviſed. to-have plenty 
of Slver ughr- into-fiis Kingdom, raiſed the Royal of Eight, | 
bei but end Ounces, to three and th ree-pence balf-penny, £ 
whi rd of Silver to be broupht in, and to [ 
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The' Pugh Facobne gpeth forthree and twenty ſhillings in Þ 


Merchandi 
The Freak Crown for ſeven ſhillings and ſix pence. EF 
Alfo the King hath raiſed bis Silver or in the Crown, 
ar 
NORTH-HOLL AND; - 
I 
The double Jacob goerh for hroe and rwenty ſhillings be 
The Englih Stillings is there eleven Stivers, which is-rwo| be 
ſhillings over in the pound. * 
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1. Whither it be mot fit that # State» Merchant be ſettled 
within your Dominions, which may both diſpoſe more profitably of 
the Riches thereof, and enconner — Merchant+Strangers, 
' | who now go beyonil 6 in all kind of profitable Merchandizing. 
; 2. Whether it be not neceſſary that your Native Commodities 
, | ſhould rective their full Mannufattury by your Sabjeft; within 
| your Domimons. | 

3. Whether it be not fit the Coals ſhould yield your Majeſt 

and Subjefts a better value, by permitting them to paſs ont” of the 
Land, and that they be in your $Subjetts Shipping only tranſported, 

4. Whether it be not fit your Majeſty preſently raiſe your Coyn 
2 | toas highrates, as it ts in the parts beyond the Seas. 

5» Whether it be wht neceſſary 'that rhe great Sea-buſine(s of 

Fiſfbing, be forthwith ſet forward. 
L If it pleaſe your Majelty to approve of theſe Conſiderations, 
and — to put them in a right courſe of execution, 
I aſſure my ſelf ( by Gods help) in ſhore time your Maje- 
ſties Cuſtoms, and the continual coming into your Coffers, will 
3# be exceedingly encreaſed, your Ships and Mariners trebbled, 

your Land = Waſt-Towns ( which are now run out of Gates ) 
0] betrer repleniſhed, and your people imployed, to the great en- 
riching and honour of your Kingdom, with the applauſe, and to 
the comfort of all your Loyal Subjets. 

May it pleaſe your Majeſty, I haye the rather ne 
the _—_ x their ways am —_ _ - 
els, t to get the whole Trade and Shipping o 
rr into their own bands, as well for —ackr cm Jy 
37 as otherwiſe for the Command and Maſter of the Seas; co 

s which end I find that they do daily encreaſe their Traffick, 
augmenting their Shipping, mulciplying their Mariners, Strengrh 

i and Wealth in all kinds, whereat I have prieved the more, 
ne when 1 conſidered how God hath endued theſe Kingdoms 
q above any three Kingdoms in Chriſtendom, with divers va- 
ricties of Home-bred Commodities, which others have nor, 
4 and cinnot want; and endued us with ſundry other mears, to 
{ continue and maintain Trade of Merchandizing and Fiſhing be- 
1 yond them all, whereby we o_ prevent the deceivers, _ 
2 grols 
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groſs the Commodities of the Engroſlers, inrich our ſelves, 
and increaſe our Navigation, Shipping, and Mariners ; ſo as it 
would make all Nations to vail the Bonnet to England, if we 
would not be ſtill wanting to our ſelyes in imployment of our 
people ; which people being divided into three parts, ewo 
parts of them are meer ſpenders and conſumers of a Common- 
wealth, therefore I aim at theſe Points following. 

To allare and encourage the people for their private gain, to 
be all Workers and Erectors of a Commonwealth, 

To inrich and fill your Majeſlies Coffers, by a continnal 
coming in, and-make your people wealthy, by means of their 
great and profitable Ty and imployment, | 

To vent our Home-bred Commodities, to far more reputa- 
rion, and much more profitto the King, the Merchant, and the 


Tlagoom, | 

To return the Merchandizes- of other Countrgys at far 
cheaper rates than now they are, to the great good of the 
Realm in general, 

To make the Land powerfull, by increaſing of Ships and 
Mariners. 

To make your peoples takings in general, to be much-more 
every day than now they are, which by Gods help will grow 
continually more and more, by the great Concourſe and Com- 
merce that will come by ſettled Conſtitutions, and convenient 
Twoueye as in other parts they do by this. their great free- 
dom of Trade. 

All chis, and much more, is done in other Countreys, where 
_ groweth, ſo that of nothing they make great things, 
Then how much more mighty things might we make, where 
ſo great abundance and yariety of Home-bred Commodities, 
and rich Materials grows, for your-people to Work upon, and 
other plentifull means todo that withall, which other Nations 

 geither haye, nor cannot want, but 'of neceſlity muſt be fur. 
niſhed from hence : And now whereas our Merchandizing is 
wilde, utterly confuſed, and out of frame, as at large appear- 
eth, a State-Merchant will roundly and effeQually bring all the 
premiſſes co paſs, fill your Hayens with Ships, thoſe.Ships with 


Mariners, 
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Mariners, your Kingdom full of Merchants, their houſes full of 
Outlandiſh Commodities, and your Coffers full of Coyn, as in 
other parts they do, and your people ſhall have juſt cauſe to 
hold in happy memory, that your Majeſty was the beginner of 
ſo profitable, praiſe-worthy, and renowged a Work, being the 
true Philoſophers-Stone to make your Majeſty a rich and po. 
tent King, and your Subjects happy people, only by ſettling of 
a State-Merchant, whereby your people may have fulneſs of 
Trade and ManufaRury, and yet hold both honourable and 
profitable Government, without breaking of Companies. 

And for that in the ſertling-of ſo weighty a buſineſs, many 
things of great conſequence- muſt neceſſarily fall into conſide- 
ration, I humbly pray that your Majeſty may be pleaſed, ( for 
the bringing of this great Service to light ) to give me leave to 
nominate the Commiſſioners, and your Majeſty to give them 
power to call before them ſuch men as they ſhall think fir, to 
conferr with upon Oath, or otherwiſe as occaſion ſhall offer, 
that the ſaid Commiſhoners with all ſpeed, for the better ad- 
yancement of this honourable and /profirable Work, may pre- 
pare and report the ſame unto your Majeſty. 


Having at large treated about the damage it is to England, abeat 
the Non-improvement of the Native Commodities, it. is requi- 
fite to adde ſomething about the Hans to be imployed therein. 


H E ManufaRors of Wool, ( with many other Tradeſ- 
men ) many of them that are conſcientious in cheir Im- 
ployments, lye under heavy diſcouragements, not having afſu. 
rance of Liberty in the matters of Worſhip ; hence many cranſ- 
planted themſelves into Holand about the year 35. to the great 
advantage of the Datch, and of late times many others, both 
of Merchants and Clothiers , ( by the ſeverity uſed in that 
matter of Worſhip alone ) haye conſulted, and were preparing 
to tranſplant themſelves, had not that Induſgence his Majeſty 
hath been pleaſed to exerciſe, prevented , for what perſon that 
can raife a Trade, and live as well-in another:Countrey, being 
here not ſecured in the matter of his Conſcience, wichour we 
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*hetannot have the-benefic of his Imployment, will either ay 

to his bazard, 'or if;he do, can he be ſo;proficable (whilehe.. 
ſtays inf fears ) eicher to himſelf, bis Councrey, or his MajeRty?- - 
as otherwiſe he might be? Many alſo there are that for reaſons: }.-- 
of this kind, are neceſlicated to lay down, or draw their Trades 
into a nirrower compaſs, who have formerly been conſiderable, * 
| BenefaQors to their Countrey, ſome of, them bavirigthy M1 
ſome a'thouſand depending on them, whoſe livelihood; : 


or fall@with their Liberty or 1mpriſonment. Fe. ewd$22 A, 


Moreover I have obſerved, that many of his Maj#ftids 
jecs, - ( of whoſe fidelity I have ſufficient experi hw 
have by ſome perſons'been greatly miſ-repreſented, 
matter ofno ſmall moment; by this means *cis plaiti D 
ſons have beenthe occaſion of many groundlels offehwet,, jins- *; 

louſies and murmurings, ( with great colt, charge, andipndoigf + 
of many Tradeſmen ) which are of very evil conſequencezton- 
cerning which I have endeavoured to my power tO undevelye -- 
bis Majeſties Subjets, and of which I ſhall be ready 40 give": 
further accompr. Burt by the working of jealouſies and. aui- 7. 
— of = kind, Trade oe > much je pee and-vht 
cayed, For if one particular n, upon miſ-repreſemationg*s 
notes proſecuted, that hath ſo many hundreds depending upon - ; 
him, F5rft, Thoſe perſons are undone, and come to ruine &- 
-nor is that all, but 2/y. This jealouſie and muymurings: 

in all thoſe concern'd, and the ſame with farther fears on all 
perſons lyable to ſuffering upon the ſame ground, as far as the 
report thereof goes : Thus is Trade, quietneſs and confidehce ' 
prejudic'd, for want of aſſurance in that point of Liberty, &c,. 5, . 

From the whole, theſe neceſſary Concluſions may be drawn, 

I. That it is neceſſary for the ood of his Majefty and People," *© 
to ſeonre the wool in England ( being the matter or fonndation of » * 
ſuch a fich Manufattare to work upon) by effeftual Laws,. and 
faithfulneſs in the execution. | 

2. Theregulation of the Manufafturies thereof be conſulted* *' 
for Reformation. 

3. If yet the hands of many, and the chief of thoſe perſons ca- 
pable of managing the Manufatturies thereof be weakened, for 


want 
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aſſurance ik that tender point of conſciente, and ſo conſe? 
hy they Withdraw their Stocks and Trade not to half the 


- Ip» h 
A , [cies they would, for fear they ſhould ſudaenly be expoſed tore 


move into other Countries, or do Worſe, ( Which i ftill much fear- 
ed by ſome ) if inthu they be not ear'd, the Trade of this N ation 
can never be compleated, nor brought to its primitive luſtre and 


Ie obſervation upon bis Majeſties Speech to the Parliament; 
inthe year 1667: including ſome indulgence to his Majeſties 
Proteſtant Subje&s, did much quicken Trade in all the Nation; 
infomuch that ſeveral{- thence rook encouragement ( that be- 
fore had been contraRing their. Trades) to begin to lay our 
therſelyes' abd Eſtates to raiſe. up Manufactury, expeRting a 
full concurrance by the Parliament : But wherr the ſame per- 
fors ſaw themſelyes 0 Cx therein, they forthwith took 
up thoughts of retiring thetn.'-:ves, and- withdrew their Trade, 
which was then much to my own particular —_— depending 
upon thoſe perſons then in dealings; and yet theſe are perſons, 
to my knowledge, very loyal to his Majeſty. Tx 

I cannot underſtand what perſons have adyantage by his Ma- 
jelties great damage, and the Kingdomes ſo'great impoveriſh- 
ment, as I have demonſtrated; or why thoſe perſons, be they 
what they will, upon ſuch very coſtly terms ( to ſay no more ) 
ſhould begratified; neither have the Councels and ends pro. 
pounded by the chief Agents and Factors of that ſeverity, been 
faccesfull either in bringing forththat which may counteryail 
theſe lofſes, or decreafe the number, or alter the nature of 
them; that alone for conſcience they ſhould ſuppreſs; but ra- 
ther proyokes many that: before concern'd nog themſelves by 
proceeds of that kind, againſt men peaceable and fo beneficial 
intheir Stations, to exxmine the cauſes for which they are ex- 
poſed toſuffer; which alſo prevails with many to a participation 
with them : nor can what they would have, be done to thoſe 
they would ſuppreſs, in places depending much upon - theſe - 
Trades, without almoſt deſolating many parts of his Majeſties 
Kingdomes, for ſhould ſo many be removed that imployed fo 
many poor, thoſe Tradeſmen that remain would not be able to 
manage 
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